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THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES VIEWED FROM 4 
MODERN MISSIONARY STANDPOINT. 


BY RUFUS ANDERSON, D.D. 












Tue writer's long connection with mis- 
joss and mission churches has led him to 
gppose there would be important — 
yges gained in spprehending the eccies 
jes) status of the apostolic age, were _ 
4 contemplate it as wholly an age of mis- 
jos (for such it was), to be illustrated by 
ie missions of the present age- Not being 
ere that such & thing has been attempted 
00d earnest by the writers on ecclesias- 
4) history, he makes the following sug- 
«ions with diffidence, yet with a feeling 
‘st the present is the proper time for them, 
1 far a8 the Congregational body is con- 





































a be conceded that the basis of the 
yristian ministry is the commission, “ Go 
into all the world, and preach the Go 
jto every creature, baptizing them in the 
- of the Father, and of the Soh, and of 
te Holy Ghost.” The ministry thus con- 
itnted Was evidently designed for the 
orld, and for alltime. This isthe gen- 
ic view of that ministry. It was not un- 
4) about twelve years after the ascension 
ibst we have any mention of the ordination 
af pastors. Then Pav! and Barnabas, two 
of the most eminent of the “prophets and 
yachers” at Antioch, were, by direction of 
the Holy Ghost, set apart for a mission to 
werangelized peoples. They were evi- 


inily accredited ministers ofthe Word be- 
tae this time, and there is no conclusive 
‘idence that their setting apart as mis- 
sonaries (or ordination, as it is improperly 
alld) involved any formal act ef the 
qurch of Antioch as such. It seems rather 
tohave been done by their fellow “ prophets 
nd teachers ;” though itis stated that the 
tro missionaries made report to the 
sehurch ” on their return. (Acts, xiii. 1—3 
xiv. 27.) 

These missionaries ordained pastors of 
te churches which they had gathered in 
lystra, Iconium, and elsewhere, and those 
hurches were what we now call mission 
thurches, and the pastors were what we 

























































all native pastors. They were just such 
durehes and pastors as missionaries are 
ww constituting in those same regions. 
later, we read of Titus, a convert of the 
pestle Paul, and employed by him in 
lve missionary work, left in Crete to set in 
ier the churches planted in that island, 
ni ordain pastors in them, with instruc- 
ions to join the apostle at Nicopolis as 
won as he had completed thig work, Tim- 
phy, who Was Als @ convert of the apos- 
,anda missionary under his direction, 
employed in a similar service in parts 
d Asia Minor. These ecclesiastical acts 
wt neither more nor less than our mission- 
y brethren in Turkey are now performing 
n those regions. 
Such is the view we take of the Christian 
jnistry and Christian churches in the 
ystolic age. That ministry, as ulti- 
mately developed in that age, was com- 
posed of both missionaries and pastors, the 
demand for pastors growing out of the suc- 
«ful labors of missionaries. The mis- 
lonaries were for the planting of churches, 
and the pastors for the edification of those 
hurches, and for securing the conquests. 
A mall number of the missionaries, called 
postles, were recognized by the rest, and 
by all the churches, as having extraordi- 
nary revelations and authority conferred 





pon them by the Head of the Church. 

Now, if we restrict our attention to the 
hurches planted by the apostles, we have 
10 difficulty in admitting that the only offi- 
ers in those churches were pastors and 
deacons. What other office-bearers could 
hurches so situated have needed? Those 
lafantile churches were no more able to 
institute foreign missions than were the 
uurches of our fathers in the seventeenth 
tatury, when Congregationalism was re- 
wranized. The church in the great city 
“ Autioch may have been an exception. 
Sutthe churches planted by the first mis- 
linaries, to which their letters were ad- 
reseed, were persecuted, impoverished, and 
fete; not very unlike the mission church- 
sofourage. Their strength was absorbed 
inmaintaining an existence. They had no 
hrign missionaries, no missionary socie- 
Ye, colleges, or theological schools, and 
Consequently no occasion for clerical secre- 
laries, professors, and presidents. In these 
Nepects they fell short of some of our mod- 
fm mission churches. 

The New Testament narrative closes in 
ihe midst of the missionary age of the prim- 
itive churches ; and the best illustration of 
'’ ecclesiastical development is probably 
'\be found in those modern Protestant mis- 
ous which have for their object not so 
tch denominational ends as the raising 
Up of self-governing, self-supporting church- 

S; though, as might be expected, there 
would seem to be somewhat more of ec-le- 

“tical organization in the modern mis- 

‘ons than there was in the ancient. 


While the writings on Congregationalism 
"the fathers of the 17th century correctly 
“clare pastors and deacons to be the only 
— Within the churches, they appear 
have lost sight of what is certainly the 
rminent object of the Christian ministry, 
Ay forth by our Lord in the great com- 
“re The view they took of the object 
" uty of the churches and ministry is 
, “sether too limited. In their anxiety for 
. orderly development of the churches, 
v seem almost to have forgotten the un- 
ngelized world. This was not strange, 
jensidering their circumstances. But such 
ha is impossible with us, since 
ment World, now become accessible, 
p yloaly to our Christian sensibilities. 
: ‘is now admitted by our denomina- 
on Mt least practically, that ordained min- 
8 nd > at 1 ought to become mis- 
» 8 well as pastors. E. 

~ Shown, too, that foreign wiahouasi 
™ ancient times) ought very seldom to 
. "me pastors of the churches they gather 
- ‘Mong the unevangelized, but should 
sai Pastors for them from am the 

, Ye Converts. Nor is it found to be 
hin 0 MTY forward the work of Christ's 
> om at home and abroad, on an ex. 


Seale, without also setting apart 
letymen to educate the ministry, to cor- 
1, With the missionaries, and to per- 
the other needful agencies which none 
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“ But as we were allowed of God to be put in Trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing Men but God, whieh t-ieth our Hearts.” 
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but clergymen’ can perform 80 well. 
Though missionaries, presidents, professors, 
secretaries, and clerical editors are not 
officers in locat individual churches, they be- 
long as really to the ministry of the denom- 
ination as if they were, and are as really 
office bearers in the denomination as are 
pastors and deacons. Whatever to the 
contrary on this subject may be drawn from 
standard writers of the 17th century, there 
can be no other conclusion educed from 
the inspired record in the New Testament. 

Thus we have a ministry of the Word, 
meeting all the exigences of the case, all 
on an ecclesiastical parity, under the great 
commission, but existing for different min- 
isterial services—as missionaries, pastors, 
etc., etc.—members of one and the same 
body, the head of which is Christ, and 
alike claiming his promised presence. 

In this view of the subject, the evangelists 
of the New Testament, however gifted they 
may have been, were only missionaries. 
The apostles were also missionaries, but with 
an extraordinary inspiration and authority 
peculiar to themselves. The ‘Exioxoro, 
overseers, superintendents, bishops, cotem- 
poraries with the apostles, were the same as 
presbyters, elders, pastors. The ruling, 
spoken of in the New Testament, is a thing 
understood in the mission churches of our 
day (though perhaps not exactly in the an- 
cient form), where pastoral authority is just 
as needful in the infancy of those churches 
as parental authority is in the early years of 
a family. Among the churches on the 
Hawaiian Islands, for instance, the mission- 
aries felt it necessary to exercise authority 
in the native churches for a course of 
years, and what of authority remained in 
the year 1868, and was deemed to be still 
neceszary, was then transferred to the as- 
sociations and presbyteries—the former in- 
tending to relinquish it to the local 
churches as soon as the native pastorate 
had made advances to render it a safe de- 
posit. The ecclesiastical organization pre- 
viously existing on those islands had, for 
the most part, been called Congregational- 
ism, but really it had not advanced to that 
point, nor was it Presbyterianism in the 
full sense of that term. But the tendency, 
in the progress of light and experience, has 
been and is toward a republican form of 
church government. 

What was needed from the late National 
Council was a re-statement of the case as 
regards our ministry adapted to the present 
times. We needed a broader statement of 
the relations of the ministry to the great 
commission, of its object, its magnificent 
proportions, and its beneficent uses. We 
needed to have our denomination rescued 
from its one-sided position as regards the 
objects of the church of God; to have it 
distinctly recognized and proclaimed as ex- 
isting, no} gnly for itself, and for our own 
tountry, and for Christendom, hut 9lso for 
the world. And this, the writer is most 
happy to say, was done in the admirable 
“ Statement of Congregational Polity,” pre- 
sented by Messrs. Bacon and Quint, and 
referred by the coyncil to large commit- 
tee for revision and publication. 





LETTER FROM MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


WAYLAND, Mass., July 23, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Titton: 


I HAVE heén reading last Saturday’s Zib- 
erator, wherein I find declarations from 
various sources which invigorate my soul, 
as a shower-bath at daylight invigorates 
the languid body. I refer especially to Sen- 
ator Wilson’s Speech at the meeting of col- 
ored men in Washington, the best he ever 
made, to my thinking, though he has made 
many good ones. Also the thoroughly 
hearty and bold Speech of Gen. Palmer, at 
Louisville, Ky., on the Fourth of July; 
and the excellent Letter from the Hon. 
John Covode. 

Regarding war asa barbarism which de- 
moralizes and disgraces civilized society, 
I am unable to enter into the military en- 
thusiasm of the day; but such soldiers as 
Saxton and Palmer, who are true to the 
idea of universal freedom, and who use 
military power to protect the helpless, in- 
spire me with reverence, for they are moral 
heroes, who are burning up evil things in a 
flame holier than the flash of gunpowder. 

I confess to great apparent inconsistency 
of feeling during the course of eventsin the 
last few years. I detested war, with all my 
heart and soul; yet I was mortally afraid 
our terrible struggle would end too soon. 
I have never wavered in my convictions 
that peace principles were the highest and 
truest, and that human society would never 
be truly civilized till they were adopted. 
Yet, when I put a white flag on the gate, as 
a signal agreed upon between me and a 
neighbor, I was indignant to hear passers- 
by say, “The folks in that house 
belong to the Peace Party.” I was 
not so inconsistent as I seemed. I 
dreaded to have the war end before 
Slavery was completely overthrown, 
because I foresaw that, if it did, another 
bloody war must inevitably follow. I was 
indignant at the misconstruction of my 
white flag by Copperheads, because by 
Peace they meant compromise with Slavery. 
In their mouths, Peace Party became a 
damaged phrase, unfit for honest use; just 
as slaveholders and their professedly pious 
accomplices desecrated the Bible by striv- 
ing to make it prove the divinity of Slavery. 
People accuse Theodore Parker of dimin- 
ishing reverence for the Bible: but men 
who used it as Nehemiah Adams did, on 
this subject, undermined its influence a 
thousand fold more. And as for the New 
York Observer and the Journal of Com- 
merce, Satan must have laughed over such 
pious helpers! An honest soul could hardly 
tolerate speaking the word religion to the 
slaves, 80 long as hypocritical teachers made 
it mean, for them, nothing more than this : 
“God forbids you to murder your masters, 
though they may murder you. They have 
a divine right to be your masters. You 
must obey them with fear and trembling, 
though they poilute your wife, and sell your 
children, and order you to scourge your 
brother to death.” The more true religion 
a person had, the more he would abhor this 
bese counterfeit, which passed current 
under its name. I repeat that swch teachers 
made infidels by thousands. 

But I have wandered away from those 
speeches in The Liberator, which braced 
me like a current of mountain air. I was 
the more glad of their refreshing influence, 
because, having started with strong faith in 
our new President, I had lately found my- 
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ally deepening into distress, “What ails 
Andy Johnson?” Some reply that he sin- 
cerely abhors Slavery, and wishes to have 
that Upas Tree torn up by the roots, but 
that he shares the prejudice of the poor 
whites against the negroes. Surely that 
cannct be; for, with an overflowing elo- 
quence of the heart, he promised the negroes 
of Tennessee, “I will be your Moses till 
the Lord raises you up a better.” 

I shall always remember a meeting of the 
colored people in Boston, which I attend- 
ed, on the day John Brown was hung. 
Men and women knelt in tearful silence 
when the clock indicated the hour of exe- 
cution. The stillness was broken by the 
tremulous voice of an old black man, a fu- 
gitive from slavery, calling cut in pleading 
tones, “ Oh Lord, thou has taken from us our 
Moses. Raise us up a Joshua!” I could 
not help responding with a loud “ Amen!” 
And now, if their promised Moses is going 
to prove recreant, I should repeat a fervent 
“Amen!” to the prayer, “Oh Lord, raise 
them up a Joshua!” 

But I will not give up my faith in Andy 
Johnson, without more decisive proof. 
That he has sent such a man as the Hon. 
John Covode to examine into the condition 
of the freedmen is one very good sign. 
Moreover, it is difficult to imagine any nat- 
ural motive for stepping down from the 
pedestal on which the people placed him in 
consequence of his conduct in Tennessee. 
Some say, in explanation of his strange and 
puzzling course on the question of recon- 
struction, that his mind is entirely bent 
upon the elevation of the poor whites of the 
South, and that he considers the civil equal- 
ity of negroes an obstacle in the way of his 
purpose. But Andy Johnson has hereto- 
fore shown himself to bea man of too much 
intellectual ability and largeness of vision 
to take such a narrow view of the subject. 
He must be aware that the best thing for 
each class in the community is to improve 
every class to the utmost. Ifany class is 
shut out from competition for the prizes of 
society, and divested of the responsibilities 
of such competition, it not only deprives that 
class of salutary educational influences for 
themselves, but it reacts unfavorably upon 
the classes more privileged. £laveholders 
and poor whites have been more injured by 
Slavery, morally and intellectually, than 
the negroes have been. 

And much as women have been weak- 
ened by being excluded from the weightier 
responsibilities, and more enlarged spheres 
of social action, I judge that men have lost 
the most by such exclusion. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate on how much higher plane 
men would have stood, morally and intel- 
lectually, in the year 1865, if, for the last 
two hundred years, they had generally 
found in mothers and sisters, wives and 
daughters, intelligent auditors and co-oper- 
ators in their various plang and theories, 
moral, political, and scientific. Their fa- 
vorite idea of being a sturdy oak, with wo- 
men twining round them as a clinging 
vine, has cost them more than they wot of; 
though in numerous jagtances the yine is 
too obviously a mere bindweed to the 
growth around which it clings. 

Kinmont, in his “Natural History of 
Man,” has summed up, in a few sensible 
words,the relative position of men and wom- 
en in a well-organized society. Afier 
mentioning the account given by Tacitus 
of the bravery of the women in ancient 
Germany, and of their being respectfully 
consulted on important public affairs, he 
says: “ You ask me if I consider all this 
right and deserving of approbation, or 
that women were here engaged in their ap- 
propriate tasks? I answer, Yes; it is just as 
right that they should take this interzst in 
the honor of their country a3 tbat the other 
sex should. Of course, i do not think that 
women were made for battle ; neither do I 
believe that men were. But since the fash- 
ion of the times had made it so, and settled 
it that war was a necessary element of 
greatness, and that no safety was to be pro- 
cured without it, I argue that it showsa 
healthful state of feeling in other respects 
that the affections of both sexes were 
equally enlisted in the cause, that there was 
no division in the house or the state, and 
that the serious pursuits and objects of the 
one were also the serious pursuits and ob- 
jects of the other.” 

Thinking of the great and blessed work 
done during these last four years by women 
in the Sanitary Commissions, the hospitals, 
and the school-houses for the emanci- 
pated, I seemed to see a bright light dawn- 
ng on our future career, Bat the vision 
receded in the distance, when I looked from 
my window and saw a bevy of damsels 
failing by, with hen-coops in their skirts, 
and upon their heads a rimless pan of straw 
with a feather in it—utterly useless for de- 
fense against wind or sun. To make this 
unbecoming head-gear still more ungrace- 
ful, there descends from it something called 
by the flowing name of waterfall, but 
which in fact looks more like a cabbage in 
a net, tricked out with beads and wampum. 
If I had met tuem in Western forests, I 
should have taken them for Ojibbeway 
squaws, but their dress was 2 la mode Pa- 
risienne. This tyranny of France is, I 








suppose, one of the things that must be en- 
dured, because it can not be helped, till our 
brains are better developed. In process of 
time, I trust the Empress Eugenie will sleep 
with her illustrious ancestors, and that no 
other fantastic queen of fashion will come 
after her, to lead the civilized world such a 
fool’s dance. What a set of monkeys we 
are, in feathers and furbelows, dancing to 
the tune of that imperial show-woman ! 
Yours truly, 
L. Marra Carp. 





EquaLity IN Massacuusetts. — The 
Legislature of Massachusetts lately enacted 
a law forbidding, under suitable penalties, 
the exclusion of persons, on account of 
race or complexion, from any place of pub- 
lic amusement. Robert Heller, the magi- 
cian, ignorant of the law, lately refused to 
admit some respectable colored persons to 
his performances in Salem. A prosecution 
foliowed, and the performer was interrupt- 
ed by the law-officers ‘at Newburyport. 
Mr. Heller apologized handsomely, saying 
that his agent, not having heard of the new 
law, merely followed the New York cus- 
tom. He refunded the amount of money 





self asking, in tones of perplexity, gradu- 





TEMPERANCE—LAW—PROHIBI- 
TION. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Tse letter in the last Independent of 
Rey. Leonard Bacon to Rev. John Marsh 
suggests some considerations which I desire 
to present to the friends of Temperance, 
through the medium so properly employed 
by Dr. Bacon. I hope so to do this as not 
to interfere with his controversy with Dr. 
Marsh, whose letter I have not seen. Iam 
quite willing to agree with Dr. Bacon titat 
the Maine Law has not proved £0 effective, 
so useful, as 1 hoped, and that we are yet 
far from perfection in our recognized modes 
of bringing legislation to the aid of Temper- 
ance. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
late Congregational Council decided wisely 
in affirming the principle that legislation 
should be invoked in aid of Temperance 
and declining to be committed to any par- 
ticular legislative device or expedient. And 
yet Iam compelled to dissent, most decid- 
edly. from some of the views presented by 
Dr. Bacon, and to ask a concurrence in 
that dissent by earnest, thoughtful advo- 
cates of Total Abstinence, wherever found. 

The acts regulating, restraining, supervis- 
ing the Liquor Traffic, popularly and prop- 
erly known as License laws, are all based 
on the assumption that the moderate use of 
Alcoholic Liquors as stimulants to conviv- 
iality or as re-enforcements to flagging 
strength is proper and wholesome. The 
object of these acts is to prevent excess, to 
guard against intoxication, debauchery and 
riot—to confine dram-drinking within the 
limits of moderation, respectability and 
safety. 

The acts which aim at Prohibition have 
a radically different basis. They are,based 
on the assumption that Alcohol is essen- 
tially a poison to the human economy—that 
it is to be bought, sold, kept and used, like 
other poisons; that no Alcoholic liquid 
should be used or regarded as a stimulant 
to conviviality, or a restorative of over- 
taxed energies or failing strength— that 
Alcohol should be applied to or imbibed by 
the human body only as a medicine, as 
Calomel, Arsenic, and even the more deadly 
Prussic Acid, are at times employed by phy- 
sicians to kill other poisons working in the 
system and save the patient’s life. 

The first question to be settled in the fram- 
ing of Liquor Laws is one of pure science 
or fact. If Alcohol be noxious only when 
ured inordinately—if it may be properly 
used, as it so long has been used, to re-en- 
force exhausted or overtaxed muscular 
energy, and to incite exhilaration—then we 
should have License laws; while, if all 
Alcoholic liquids are essentially noxious 
and poisonous, without regard to the quan- 
tity imbibed, save as any great evil is more 
to be deprecated and shunned than a little 
one—then the end which legislation should 
contemplate is Prohibition, not of all pos- 
sible uses, but of all such uses as are shown 
to be pernicious. 

Having been convinced that Alcohol isa 
poison, I hold that law should treat it as a 
poison, and regulate its, pros-ifemert and 
sale accordingly. { do not care to enlarge 
on this head. 

The fact that our Prohibitory laws have 
gradually fallen into disregard is a very 


grave one. Dr. Bacon has a right to give 
it emphasis. I would nowise slur over or 
belittle it. 


And yet, when he truthfally 
tells us that “ the old laws” forbade “ dram- 
shops,” and contemplated only “inns for 
the accommodation of travelers,” and the 
sale of wigeés and liquors by “s suitable 
uatnber of fit persons,” I think he justi- 
fies the remark that License was only a less 
conspicuous failure than Prohibition. No- 
toriously, there were dramshops in abund- 
ance under that regime, besides tippling by 
wholesale at many if not most of the li- 
censed taverns ; while, if the sale of Intox- 
icating Liquors was iu those days confined 
to “fit persons,” (which I do not dispute,) 








it would be very difficult to designate per- 
sons whom we should consider unfit. 

I dissent, most decidedly, from Dr. Ba- 
con’s assertion that the difference between 
“ the old laws” and the Maine Law was one 
of “extent and method” simply. I per- 
ceive and affirm a radical difference in idea, 
in principle, and in purpose. Theold laws 
were designed to prevent immoderate drink- 
ing, while the Maine Law strikes at ali 
drinking of Alcoholic or Alcoholized 1i- 
quors. 

But my more serious difference with Dr. 
Bacon is based on his assumption that a 
law generally disobeyed is necessarily in- 
valid and useless. He says: 


“The value, therefore, of what you call 

ohibition, as compared with our ancient 
aws, must be found, if anywhere, in its 
superior efficiency as a method of restrain- 
ing and regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors.” 

Has Dr. B. well considered the broad 
sweep of the principle he here so unquali- 
fiedly affirms? Has he pondered its appli- 
cation to other laws confronting other de- 
preved human appetites? Is he prepared 
tosee Lewdness and Gambling restrained 
and regulated by License laws? Nothing 
can be plainer than the truth that our pres- 
ent legislation against these vices is at 
once essentially prohibitory and very gen- 
erally defied. In this great reproduction 
of ancient Sodom with “ all the modern im- 
provements,” gaming-houses and dens of 
shame are only Jess abundant than grog- 
shops. Whoever seeks can find either very 
speedily, and may find one or both without 
seeking. And we know that Paris, where 
prostitution is licensed and regulated, 
is more outwardly decent, and is far less 
subject to the more palpably revolting con- 
sequences of that gigantic evil than New 
York, where every haunt of mercenary 
sexual pollution is under the absolate ban 
of the law. Ifthe doctrine above set forth 
by Dr. Bacon is sound, then we might save 


effectually forbidding and essaying to pro- 
hibit them. 

But Law has, to my mind, other uses and 
efficacies than that asserted by Dr. Bacon. 
I value it as a testimony to the individual 


should be beguiled or dragged into one of 
these synagogues of Satan and there ruined, 
body and soul, it would weaken my respect 
for the State—nay it would even aggravate 
the bitterness of my anguish—to know that 
such yestibules of the pit were authorized 
and regulated by law. 

Why should that stern, harsh old John 
Baptist so plainly have blurted out to Herod, 
“Tt is not lawful for thee to have thy broth- 
er’s wife?” In the lower-law sense of the 
term, Herod could easily make it lawful, if, 
he indeed had not already done so ; and no 
one can have imagined that John’s protest 
would have any “ value,” in the sense given 
above to that term by Dr. Bacon. The 
protest had no “ efficiency ” in “ restraining 
and regulating” Herod’s adulteries, while 
it cost John his head. And yet thereisa 
higher sense wherein it was worth all its 
fearful cost. It has gone and will go ring- 
ing down through all subsequent ages, 
piercing the ears of the dissolute and the 
voluptuous, the lawless and the lecherou;, 
like the trump of an archangel. Herod 
perished miserably, loathsomely, despite 
John’s remonstranee; yet who can say 
how many have been recalled thereby from 
sin to righteousness—from the way that 
leadeth down to death to that which tends 
ever upward to perfect moral and spiritual 
life ? 

May I not hope that Dr. Bacon will recon- 
sider some of the positions taken in his let- 
ter? 
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SARATOGA IN ITS SEASON. 
BY REY. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


CoL_umBiAN Horst, July 29, 1865. 
“Two weeks of Saratoga” was my phy- 
sician’s prescription for a lazy liver. It 
was not a bad medicine to take, so I came 
here for my seventeenth summer visit. I 
find many changes ; not all of them for the 
better. The ruins of the United States 
hotel—whofe roof has probably sheltered 
as much celebrity and fashion as any in 
America—made a hideous first impression 
to the arriving stranger. The walls are 
blackened rubbish; the finest of those 
famous maples and elms are burned to the 
ground, and the few survivors have put on 
a suit of black in mourning for their dead 
comrades. The hotel will be rebuilt (it is 
said) of Vermont marble. 

Congress spring has regained its former 
virtue by being re-curbed to shut out the 
common water that flows so abundantly in 
that beautiful dell. The spring had suffered 
lately from keeping bad company. It is an 
immensely valuable property. One half of 
it was purchased not long since by a son-in- 
law of the late Dr. Clark, for $160,000. A 
friend of mine once found in an Illinois 
drugstore a few dust-covered bottles of 
Congress-water that had lain uncalled for 
in the store for several years; he bought 
them for a trifle, and, on uncorking them, 
found that they were as quick and power- 
ful in their cathartic effects as if they had 
just bubbled up under the little Grecian 
canopy in Congress Park. 

The “new Saratoga,” or Star spring, is 
so rapidly rising in popularity that it is now 
valued at one hundred thousand dollars ; it 
is the most gaseous, and, to my fancy, the 
most effective cathartic among this wonder- 
ful group of waters. It flows from beneath 
the old “Jodine spring,” which, in turn, 
was the successor of the “ President spring.” 
The “Empire” shows its prosperity in a 
new spring-house and bottling establish- 
ment. 

These three waters should never be drunk 
except before breakfast; they are prolific 
of headaches if taken during the day. The 
tonic springs— of which the Columbian, the 
Hamilton, and the Washington, are most 
popular—may be used in moderation at the 
midday hours. They are like Gen. Grant, 
slow and sure; the cathartic springs, 
like Gen. Sherman, quick and thorough. 
By the way, the hero of Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga has been spending the last two 
days at Congress Hall, surrounded by his 
family, his staff, and a thousand or two ir- 
repressible visitors. Yesterday, through 
the torrid heat, he was kept in the center 
of the parlor, pump-handling the eager 
crowd who thronged up to stare at the 
meek, modest man of might, who looked as 
shy as a school-girl on her first appearance 
“in company.” What Sherman evidently 
delights in is tohima bore. He can face 
Lee easier than a lady. Studying his quiet 
countenance, one can read in him two great 
characteristics—a determination like Wel- 
lington’s, and a reticence like Louis Napole- 
on’s. He is Carlyle’s “ great silent brother.” 
When he speaks, it is in the briefest and 
homeliest manner. A military friend was 
discussing with him the victory of Chatta- 
nooga, and Grant ended by saying, in his 
plain vernacular, “I hear a great deal said 
by other officers about strategy. I don’t 
pretend to any profound strategy ; my only 
idea is to pitch into the enemy, and pound 
away till I lick him.” This sounds like 
Wellington's famous speech at Waterloo— 
“ Hard pounding this, gentlemen ; but we'll 
see who can pound the longest.” Grant 
never took Richmond by genius, but simp- 
ly by “ pounding the longest.” Yet it re- 
quired all his faith in his work, all his good 
discipline, all his moral power over his 
men, and all his sterling common sense to 
keep pounding in the right quarter for ten 
terrible monthe, until the whole confederacy 
tumbled in the one crash. 

To return to Saratoga. The season will 
be a prosperous one in spite of the fire-hav- 
oc. The hotels are so well-filled that the 
last comers may have ataste of the true 
watering-place luxury, “ to sleep in a clos- 
et, and to eat in a crowd.” This house, 
the “ Columbian,” has not been better kept 
or better patronized fora longtime. We 
have family-worship, and no balls. At the 
houses where fashion reigns, the prices 
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colonized from Dr. Woodbridge’s. There 
is room here for an earnest, outspoken, 
reformatory, revival-loving church, one 
that has a loud, clear voice for free- 
dom, temperance, and loyalty. I trust that 
this young brotherhood will be a power in 
this great community. In the past genera- 
tion Nettleton preached in Saratoga—dur- 
ing “the season” too—until a delightful 
awakening followed his labors. Why do 
not more ministers, when they come to 
watering-places, bring with them their 
most simple, rousing, practical discourses ? 
None are so greedily sought by the large 
audiences who gather here; no where is 
ap elaborate metaphysical essay, or a fus- 
tian harangue more abominated. 

In Nettleton’s day Saratoga was a modest 
village, with half a dozen hotels; a great 
ball was a rarity, and so was a stylish 
carriage. Now Vanity Fair has her nightly 
“Grand Ball,” with diamonds fit for an 
empress—her crowded gaming-rooms, and 
her new theater, with its following of 
“lewd” characters “of the baser sort.” 
Let me say that this new theater (in the 
rear of the “ Union” gardens), after having 
been finished by steady work on four con- 
secutive Sabbaths, is now opened on the 
Sabbath for preaching ; and last Sunday a 
venerable New York divine appeared “on 
those boards” with an introductory ser- 
mon! Between the theater, the race- 
course, anda new gaming club, Saratoga 
is rapidly approximating the character of 
the continental Baden-Baden. But while 
God’s healing fountains continue to flow, 
the gocd and the cultured must and will 
resort hither. May every Christian feel 
that in few places can he gain so much 
benefit to his own body, or bestow so much 
benefit on the souls of others. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
ARTHUR TAPPAN. 


BY REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


SYRACUSE, July 26, 1865. 

Tue tidings of Mr. Tappan’s death, just 
received, have set my bosom aglow with 
the feelings of respect and gratitude to him 
that have long been cherished there. I have 
known that most excellent man from my 
childhood ; and most of my memories of 
his good deeds are the same that all must 
have who have been acquainted with his 
large and wise beneficence for the last fifty 
years and more. But there is one of his 
philanthropic acts that would have been 
known to none on earth excepting him and 
myself, unless I had sometimes privately 
told of it. And now that he has gone from us, 
it is due to his unostentatious charity that 
this act should be recorded upon the public 
memory. 

Many of your readers may have heard of 
the Canterbury school for colored girls; but 
none of them probably know how much 
Mr. Tappan did to uphold that truly Chris- 
tian enterprise, and defend it against the 
malignant assaults of its enemies. I wish 
I had an opportunity to tell you, and all 
who love fidelity to principle, how natural- 
ly, how providentially Miss Pradence Oran- 
dall was led, in the spring of 1883, to open 
her boarding-scheol to the daughters of 
colored people, as well as others; how 
cruelly she was persecuted, and shamefully 
traduced ; how patiently she bore her trials ; 
how courageously she persisted in her en- 
deavor to maintain the position she knew 
it was her duty to take ; and how fully she 
was justified by the decision of the highest 
tribunal of the State of Connecticut. But 
the story is too long to be recited here. I 
have taken my pen only to tell you what 





Mr. Arthur Tappan did to strengthen the 
hands and encourage the heart of that 
noble woman. 

Of course,as I lived in an adjoining 
town, and there was not a man in Canter- 
bury who would lift a finger in her de- 
fense, I could not refuse to proffer Miss 
Crandall such assistance as I might be able 
togive. She made me her attorney ; and 
TI went to a town meeting to speak in her 
behalf, and to suggest such a course as I 
thought should have been satisfactory to 
her neighbors, without involving any sacri- 
fice of principle on her part. But they 
would not hear me. They shut their ears, 
and rushed upon me with threats of person- 
al violence. 

There being no law of the state against 
which she had offended, her persecutors, 
by their personal and political influence 
and intrigue, succeeded in persuading the 
legislature of Connecticut, then in session, 
to pass an Act making it a penal offense, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, for 
any one in that state keeping a school to 
take as his or her pupils the children of 
colored people of other states. 

Knowing this law to be unconstitutional 
as well as immoral, I advised Miss Crandall 
to disregard it. She did so, was arrested, 
examined before a justice of the peace, 
bound over for trial, and committed to jail. 
Thus I found myself, as her adviser and at- 
torney, involved ina legal conflict with the 
town of Canterbury that promised to be a 
protracted one, and would probably be 
very expensive. But already the affair 
was noised abroad, and had become the 
subject of much newspaper comment; and 
1 had received letters from several of my 
anti-slavery friends, assuring me of their 
sympathy, and encouraging me to maintain 
the ground I had taken. 

Retter than all, aletter had come to me 
from Mr. Arthur Tappan, whom I had not 
then seen for ten years, and from whom I 
was widely separated by our theological 
differences—a letter in which he expressed 
his joy that I had espoused Miss Crandall’s 
cause ; his clear perception of the import 
ance of the principles involved in her case ; 
his earnest hope that I should not be dis- 
mayed by the multitude or the strength of 
those who had risen, or might rise, up 
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dertaken. But I soon found I had not duly 
estimated the strength, the artifice, or the 
malignity of my opposers. The Demo- 
crats were bitterly hostile, and the Whigs 
did not venture to show me any favor. 
The newspapers of the county, and of the 
adjoining counties, teemed with the grossest 
misrepresentations, and the vilest insinua- 
tions, against Miss Crandall, her pupils, and 
her patrons; but, for the most part, per- 
emptorily refused us any room in their* 
columns to explain our principles and pur- 
poses, or to refute the slanders they were 
circulating. Thus excluded from the au- 
dience of the public, I found myself becom- 
ing an object of general distrust, and per- 
ceived that I was losing my hold upon the 
confidence of the few who had ventured to 
give me any support. I kept Mr. Tappan 
duly informed of every thing that occurred 
having any important bearing upon the 
controversy in which he was my strong 
tower. Especially did I set before him my 
bad predicament—the disadvantage at 
which ] was contending for the right—in- 
asmuch as my adversaries wielded several 
newspaper presses incessantly against Miss 
Crandall’s school, and the others would 
not venture to defend it. I added in one of 
my letters, “Oh that I could leave my post 
long enough to come and spend one hour 
with you, that I might get the advice from 
you which I so much need.” 
On the morning of the third or fourth 
day afterward, as soon as it was practica- 
ble for him to come, the door of my study 
was opened quietly, and in walked Mr. 
Tappan. He had left all his then immense 
business in New York, and hastened to me, 
that he might the better judge, after a per- 
sonal survey of the field, what ought to be 
done. I never grasped a human hand with 
more joy and gratitude. He sat in conver- 
sation with me a couple of hours, and pos- 
sessed himself of all the information I 
could give him in the premises. He then 
rode to Canterbury, six miles from my 
house in Brooklyn, that he might see Miss 
Crandall; satisfy himself that she was 
all that I had represented her to be; and 
give her renewed assurances that, as far as 
his sympathy, personal influence, and 
wealth (whieh then was very great) could 
aid her, she should not want help and pro- 
tection. In about three hours he returned 
to my study, very much gratified by what 
he had seen of the Canterbury school, and 
its devoted teacher. He had also learned 
stil] more than I had been able to tell him of 
the persecutions and annoyances to which 
that excellent young lady was continually 
subjected. 
After a few minutes, he said to me, in his 
quiet, subdued manner : “I believe I now 
fally understand ‘the bad predicament’ of 
which you wrote to me in your last. It is 
even worse than I supposed. You must 
start a newspaper as soon as possible, that 
you may disabuse the public mind of the 
misrepresentations and falsehoods with 
which it has been filled. Scatter the num- 
bers of your paper broad-cast over the 
community. Get all the subscribers you 
can, and I will pay all the expenses you 
may incur more than the income you re- 
ceive from subscribers and advertising pa- 
trons.” 
I was elated at the prospect thus opened 
to me of a speedy deliverance. I informed « 
him that fortunately there was then 
in town a press with types and 
other necessaries that had been, a 
few days before, abandoned by the 
proprietors of an unsuccessfal news- 
paper. “We must have it,” was his prompt 
but calm reply. “Let us go immediately 
and secure it.” Forthwith we started, 
walked to the village, found the person who 
had the disposal of the abandoned printing 
office, and engaged it fora year. The next 
week a new paper called The Unionist ap- 
peared, under the very able editorship of 
Mr. Charles C. Burleigh. It was conducted 
with so much spirit and power by him, and 
afierward by his brother, Mr. William H. 
Burleigh, that it rendered us essential ser- 
vice, and helped, no doubt, to make 
Windham county the most anti-slavery 
county of the State of Connecticut. Four 
or five different trials were had of the case, 
which her persecutors attempted to make 
against Miss Crandall, for the crime of 
keeping a boarding school for colored girls. 
The first came off before a justice of the 
peace in Canterbury, in May 1833, and 
resulted {n her committal to the jail 
Brooklyn. The last was had before the 
“Supreme, the Court of Errors” of the 
State of Connecticut, at Brooklyn, in the 
month of July, 1834, and resulted in her 
fayor. The Hon. William W. Ellsworth, of 
Hartford, and the Hon. Calvin Goddard, of 
Norwich, were her counsel. They exerted 
themselves generously in her behalf, and 
refused to receive anything more than the 
retaining fee of $50 each, which I sent them 
in the beginning. Nevertheless, the other 
expenses, the fees of minor lawyers, the 
costs of court, etc., added to the expenses 
incidental to the establishment of Zhe 
Unionist, amounted in all to over six hund- 
red dollars, which Mr. Tappan promptly 
paid. This is but one of the almost count- 
less acts of generosity which illustrated all 
the prosperous portion of his life. It was 
not by any means the greatest. But you 
will not wonder that I remember it with 
especial thankfulness; nor refuse a place 
in your columns, that I may record it to be 
remembered and admired by the thousands 
of your readers. 
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Sermon 
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“ Now he that hath wrought us for the self-same thing | 
is God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit.”"—II Cor., v. 5. - 
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Tux passage in which this text stands is 
in some respects unique. It is the only one 
in which, at any length, the apostle gives 
his own detailed personal experience in re- 
spect to his hope of the future. And it is 
of importance, not alone doctrinally consid- 
ered, but as a matter of personal experience. 
And in that regard, first or last, it touches 
us all. 

Let us go back a few verses, and see what 
was the strain of thought in which the 
apostle was indulging. He had become an 
old man. He had very nearly completed 
his course. By toil, by exposure, by va- 
rious abuse, he was well nigh broken down 
and worn out. He describes himself as a 
living corpse. He describes himself as a 
warrior in battle, set upon, bewildered, 
thrust into a corner, almost destroyed, and 
yet not quite, bearing about with him the 
presence and the influence of divine grace, 
that lifted him up and sustained him. 

There come to'all of us, in youth, and as 
we advance in life, pauses of reflection, in 
which we have a sense of the brevity of 
human existence, and of its unsatisfactori- 
ness. There is something in us that refuses 
to be satisfied with that which the world 
gives us. We have glimpses of the empti- 
ness of earthly things. We have hours of 
forelooking, hours of retrospection, hours 
of questioning, in which we say, with re- 
gard to the pleasure that we have had, the 
epjoyments that we have had, the fulfill- 
ment of our desires, “Is this all? and if the 
rest of lifedoes no more for us than so 
many years have done, is it worth hay- 
ing ” 

But, as we go further down in life, other 
influences come. There comes, for in- 
stance, the dissipation of all our illusions. 
It is the saddest thing in the world to see 
the poetry fade out of men’s minds; for 
that is the sweetest gift of God to us in this 
imperfect and sinful state. 
young, how many heroes there are; how 
many men there are that are great; how 
many that are wise; how many that are 
good! But as we advance in life, and be- 
gin to take lessons of men’s insincerity, and 
their fallibleness, and their temptableness, 
and their weaknesses of various kinds, how 
the colors fade away from one, and an- 
other, and another! Ministers are not as 
good as we thought them ; magistrates are 
not as upright as we thought them; our 
neighbors are more spotted and specked 
than we thought them ; and often and often 
‘we are driven from all our heroes, save 
father and mother, who are the last to be 
given up. And the stripping away the 
bright colors with which we dress those 
‘who are around about us in youth is one of 
the saddest of things. 

Then the hopefulness of youth—how does 
that break down! How do young men 
that felt their strength to be boundless be- 
gin to know the end of it! How do men 
that were sure of success begin to feel that 
they have made failures! There come to 
hundreds and thousands of men times in 
which they say, “I shall neither be a hero 
nora great man.” It isa sad thing for a 
man to give up his vision of hope. A man 
may be in health and strength, and give up 
his heroes and ideal prospects, and content 
himself with a life of mediocrity and ordi- 
nary experience; but by-and-by there 
comes achange. At length we arrive at 
the age of forty years ; and serious thoughts 
crowd themselves upon our minds; and we 
say to ourselves, “Few men live to be 
twice as old as that.” And with every year 
that is added wesay, “ That part of our life 
which we are yet to live is so much less 
than half;” till by-and-by less than a quar- 
ter remains. We thread our way through 
the years, one by one, till, after a while, we 
turn fifty, and we begin to realize the fail- 
‘ure of the eye or the ear, and to perceive 
that the elasticity of the body is not so great 
as it was; and then we come to look upon 
life, it is said, with a ripened judgment, cer- |- 
tainly with a soberer one, and to feel that 
we know the bottom of things. We feel 
that there is no hunger of the soul that we 
are not familiar with. We feel that there 
are no possible pleasures of which we are 
ignorant, though we may not have tasted 
them all. We feel that there is no magic, 
no mystery, in human life, to us. We feel 
that we know what belongs to man’s condi- 
tion. And we feel that, though to have lived 
may have been necessary, yet, after all, it is 
sad. 

Then comes the feeling of some men 
that their life has been spent on a mistake; 
of others, that their life is crippled; of 
others, that their life, though in some sense 
it has been a success, is scarcely worth the 
exertion that has been bestowed upon it. 

And the question is, how, with such feel- 
ings as these, a man may sustain himself. 

In the first place, is the experience which 
I have described the lot of weak men sim 
ply, or does it belong to all men? There 
was that noble nature, Moses—did he fee 
sof Read the 90th Psalm, and see whether 
he felt so. There were such men as Isaiah 
and Jeremiah—did they feelso? That they 
did nobody can doubt whois conversant 
with their history. How wasit with David 
and Solomon? They went through the 
game course of experience. Did the apos- 
tles, did Peter, did John feel so? With- 
out a doubt. But there was that invincible 
spirit, Paul—did he ever feel so? Let us 
look at what his feelings were. He says: 

randait’ gface might Warough the thanks. 

ndan m e 
giving of taaay sebound’ te dio ghey of 
For which cause we faint not; but 
though our outward man perish, yet the 

inward man is renewed day by day. 

He was conscious of his strength ; he saw 
his powers wasting and passing from him ; 
and he could not help feeling sad. But he 
had a token—of which we shall speak by- 
and-by—that was not of waste because the 
‘eye failed, and the hand became feebler, 
and the step grew less elastic, and the out- 
‘ward man was perishing. There’ was an 
increment somewhere else. 


“ For our light affliction, which is but for 
® Moment, worketh for us a far more ex- 


the which are seen are temporal; 
But fhe tings which ar not son are eter- 


This is precisely the state of mind of 
which I have been 


attest 


| 





vealed. I comfort myself by resol 
turning away from things in their sctual 
forms on earth, and giving myself to the 
fa.th of things that are invisible and yet to 
come.” Thisis a wonderful sttaiament ; 
-_ it wen the apostle’s. 
ut he goes on : 

“ For we know that, if our earthly house 

of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 


a building of God, 


a house not made with 


hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
Paul was-a tent-maker; and it was nat- 


t his thoughts should turn upon 
= Pasar as this. “We Geow that if 


our earthly house 
this tent—“ were 


of this tabernacle "—of 
dissolved, we have a 


building of God, an house.” It is asif chil- 
dren were tiaversing the plains from Cali- 
fornia homeward, and as if, every night, as 
~~ — their tent, they thought of 
the ther’s house, that immovable and 
abiding structure, toward which they were 


travelin 


« For in this,” he says, “ we groan, earn- 
estly desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from heaven ; if so be that, 
being clothed, we shall not be found naked. 


For we that are in 


being burdened”—or, for short, “ 
arein this tent-life are home-sick.” 


this tabernacle do groan, 
e that 


That 


is the amount of it. Not that the tent is 
not good enough for the circumstances, not 
that the earth is not well enough ; but, for 


all that, we want to be athome. 


not been away 
you had every 
could find no faul 


Have you 
among friends, when 
comiort, when you 
t with the house or the 


grounds,and!whenjy our every{physical want 
was supplied, but when, notwithstanding 
these things, the heart cried out for home ? 
Then you know something of what the 
apostle’s feelings were when he said, “ Not 


at we would be 
upon.” 


unclothed, but clothed 


Not that he was discontented 


with this morta) state as a relative condi- 
tion, but that he had a desire for that higher 
state which is above this. 


Then comes our 


text: 


“ Now he that hath wrought us for the 
self same thing is God, who also hath given 
us the earnest of the Spirit.” 

That isthe key-note For I know that 
many cf you haye been saying to your- 


selves, “It is very 


well, when a man feels 


the shallowness of life, for you to tell him 
to make a poet’s flight into the imaginary 
world, and build castles in the air; but of 
what validity is that to a practical man? 
Anybody can be a reverist, if that is your 
remedy for the ills of life; but how cana 
man take refuge from real things in imag- 
inary ones?” The apostle says ‘they are 
not imaginary things. He says that things 
are as real in the invisible world as in the 
visible world. And it is the Spirit of God 
that gives to us the earnest of the future 


life. 


And when we look from our earthly 


state into our heavenly state,if we do it 


While we are / With the true spirit, we do not look into an 


imaginary condition, but into a real one. 
Let us dwell a little upon this thought— 

the earnest of God’s spirit, as it rela‘es to 

our taking refuge in the heavenly land from 


the evils of our mortal state. 
meaning of this word earnest? 


hat is the 
Earnest, 


when applied to real estate, means a bond 


fora debt. When 


applied to a bargain, it 


means a certain sum paid down asa pledge 
that the rest shall be paid on a certain day, 
or upon a given condition. Therefore, it is 
not only the first installment, the first-fruit, 
but it is the first installment as a token that 


the rest is cessing. 
Now, the apostle 


a thing as the earnest of the Spirit. 


says that there is such 
And 


ou must recollect what he has been talk- 
ing about: that, when a man is convinced 


of the unsatisfying 


concomitants, he ma 
thought of the worl 


nature of life and of its 
take refuge in the 
to come, and of the 


plory and immortality of that world 
ere is such a thing as God’s spirit giving 


@& man ap earnest 
grave. There are 


of the life beyond the 
such experiences with 


respect to that life as amount in spir- 
itual natures to what an earnest is in a bar- 
gain or a commercial transaction—namely, 
@ part paid in token that the rest shall be 


paid. 


Paul says that these experiences which 
we have of the Holy Ghost are first-fruits, 


fore-payments, and 


are pledges, and so evi- 


dences, that the rest is coming ; that the fu- 


ture state is real ; 


that its joys are real; 


that its glory is real; that its happiness is 
real ; and that that which we have here in 
small preludes and prefigures that which 
we shall have in the world to come in ex- 
ceeding, eternal weight. 


Whar, then, is this earnest? 


Is it an ex- 


traordinary and miraculous influence, by 
which God produces abnormal resulis in 


the human mind ? 
1t. 


There is no evidence of 


There is no evidence that the Divine 


Spirit, resting on the human spirit, is not in 
strict accordance with every mental lav. 
So far from it, the teachings of Scripture, 
as well as the impressions of experience, go 
to show that man was made on purpose to 
be in connection with God. As the sun- 
dial implies a sun, and has no proper ue 


for itself except u 
sun, that moves 


m the existence of a 
e shadow around, and 


marks the hours; so man was made apon 


the sup 
God. 
for himself, for all 


sition that he was connected with 
tis impossible for him to find a use 


his higher faculties, ex- 


cept by the conjunction of his soul with 


God’s soul. 


I am accustomed to think that 


God so made man that for his physical 
want there is a sufficient provision in the 
physical world; that for his social want 
there is a sufficient provision in society 
with his fellows ; and that for his religious 
or moral want there is a sufficient provision 


‘his moral and religious rature as a part of 
his creation. His adaptation to the various 
elements by which he is surrounded in the 
universe is implied by his structure. And 
when the Holy Ghost is spoken of as acting 


upon the mind of man, it is not miraculous ; 
it is in conformity with the original iatent 


and structure of the human mind. We are 


livin 
out of communion 


in an abnormal state when we live 
; and we come } 


with God 


into a natural state when we begin to live 
by the influence of God’s mind upon ours. 


this is a work of God which is the ' 


And 
fruit of the Spirit—this earnest ; the cer- 
tainty that is created in us; that Christian 


experience which 


springs up in the soul 


when we are consciously in communion 
with God, and when our conscience bears 
us witness that we are living according to 
the light that we have. 

There are experiences that spring up in 


the soul which are 


ly as spiritual fruits. 


not to be counted mere- 
Look at it fora mo- 


ment. Meekness, which is not a plant of 


common 
is one of 


does not 
surely 
ence of 


wth in this world, and which 
8 children in the soul, if there 
be any such thing ; 


humility, which sure! 


w on earthly soil, and whic 
3 from the beneficent infiu- 
od’s spirit on the soul; faith, or 


the power to realize things that have no 


physical form, and 


truths that do not ap- 


1 to the body or the bodily senses ; hope, 

y which the apostle declares that we are 
saved, and which is another term for cour- 
age in spiritual things; love, the rarest a3 
it is the most fragrant growth in Go1's gar- 


den ; and joy ; 
regard as so many 


and 


peace—these you may 
spiritual fruits. But the 


apostle looks upon them as more. The 
are, in his contemplation, evidences of 
something else—earnests. 


Let me walk in 


ever was, and I will discover a 


the darkest night that 
vineyard if 


there is one near by, if it is in the month of 
June. The first waft of perfume that I can 
make out is the sweetness of the blossom of 
the grape; and I follow it; and it grows 


ae and 


I cannot see it ; but 


car Sh lmow.sibere fe ia: tite beyond 


this wall over in that garden.” | know that 


there are vines 
then? I know 


et th 
Vines. 
hands 


in le 
Arid what then? 


wing there. And what 
where those blossoms 


beauty on the 
I know that 


| 


! for 
in the influences of the Divine Spirit upon ' 
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and if I hear a bird sing, do I not know that 
there is'a mate that it sings to? And if 
there is a mate, I know that there is a nest, 
And if there is a nest, I know that summer 
‘will have its brood of fledglings. One note 
sounded, to one that is educated in the lore 
of country music, is enough to tell the 
whole story. 

Now what does the apostle say? That 
here we have some experiences that are 
sweet and rant, but that the beauty of 
them is that they are the testimony of God 
that we are going forward, and that that | 
which we have now-in the little we shall 
have by-and-by in the large. One simple 
breath of perfume indicates the blossom ; 
the blossom indicates the cluster; the clus- 
ter indica'es the fruit; and the fruit indi- 
cates the vintage. And so in the experi- 
ences of the soul, a single note of love that 
means companionship means glory in the 
heavenly state. Here is @ yearning of the 
soul. What means this yearning? What 
child that never had known father or 
mother ever wept from homesickness? 
And what child that has known fatner and 
mother, if separated from them in a far dis- 
tant land, has not shed some tears of long- 
ing for home? And what are his tears but 
an earnest of the joy that awaits him, and 
that he shall experience when he returns to 
the bosom of his parents, and to the com- 
pavionship of his brothers and sisters? 
And what mean these hungers of the soul ? 
You may say that they mean imagination, 
ideality, hope, and disappointed affection, 
They may mean all of these; but they 
have a higher meaning. They mean some- 
thing in the world to come. They are fore- 
tokens and foregleams. They are earnests 
of the promised possession. 

True Christian experiences in this life, 
then, not only indicate that we are ina 
Christian state, but are God’s tokens that 
we are coming to a perfection of those ex- 
periences in the future life. Christian ex- 
periences here are s0 many earnests or first 
payments of that which we are to have 
paid wholly to us when we stand in Zion 
and before God. 

Now, in the first place, our Christian ex- 
periences in this world are no‘ to be meas- 
ured by their abundance, or by their per- 
fectness ; for then how few would there be 
that could take much satisfaction in 
them! 

I love to look at my child’s writing-book, 
when he brings it home from school. I do 
not consider that he writes very well; but 
then I like to trace his progress. I begin at 
those hideous attempts at imitation, and mar- 
vel at the rudeness and crudeness of his eye ; 
but i turn over a leaf, and see, on the next 
page, evidence that he has gained some 
ideas. It is trey discernible that there 
is growth, and that he is studying, and try- 
ing to advance. I turn over another leaf, 
and come to where he has written in single 
letters. Here there is quite an improve- 
ment to be seen. The writing is poor, very 

cor ; but it is pleasing to my eye, because it 
s better than that which precedes it. I 
turn over another leaf. The letters begin 
to assume a proper shape ; but the lines are 
very crooked. I look upon thg writing as 
poor ; but not as so poor asit was. Itis poor 
clear through to the end of the book, and 
on the last page the copy stands eminent 
over the writing of the child. 1 look into 
the second book. Here the writing is clear- 
er; but it is far from a copy hand, far from 
a record hand, far from a commercial hand, 
far from any good writing; and yet, there 
are in it all the signs and tokens of a grow- 
ing hand-writing, that I know will settle 
down and become all that I can desire ; 
and I take great complacency, and say, “ My 
child is improving, and that is all I ask. I 
am willing to give him time. I do not ex- 
pect him to unroll in 8 moment.” I do not 
expect a child to become perfect in what 
he undertakes at once. I do not expect a 
child to do in a day what God did not 
mean that he should do short of ten or 
twenty years. 

And is God more lenient than I am? 
The God of all patience—is he more len- 
ient with us than we are with our child- 
ren? 

When God sets the law before us, we un- 
dertake to copy afer it; and oh, what a 
miserable hand-writing oursis! When a 
map undertakes to write “Thou shalt love,” 
it takes him longer to master that copy 
than all others put together. How he 
scrawls! and how page after page is filled 
with mistakes! But, after all, as the Al- 
mighty looks at the man’s attempt to write 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart. and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” he sees that there is a steady, though 
itmay be a gentle and gradual, progress. | 
And God is pleased ; not because we are 
perfect, but because we are tending toward 
perfection—because we are improving. 
Our writing is not good; but it is better 
than it was, and is growing better and bet- 
ter still. 

Now, in the present sphere, no state of 
any grace is adapted to give a man satisfac- 
tion. I donot care how humble a man is, 
if he surveys his humility, and compares it 
with a perfect conception of humility, it is 
as a broken vessel; it is as a marred 
picture; it is as a misspelled and 
miswritten copy And no man can look 
upon the fullness of humility, and be 
satisfied with that which he finds in him- 
self. Noman can look upon his spirit of 
meekness, and say, “I know I ama Chris- 
tian on account of the excellence of the | 
spirit of meekness in me.” | 
But do you suppose that a man looking | 

| 


th 


st 
“ 





ld refuses to acknowledge that he sees 
gold till he finds a nugget as big as his 
head? When aman looks for gold, does 
he look for doubloons, and guineas, and 
eagles, with image and a upon | 
them? Whena manis looking for gold, 

ifhe finds a particle as large as a pin’s 

head, he says: “There is gold, and it is | 
worth while to search further.” And | 
when a man is looking for nobler good, he | th 
does not refuse to recognize it if it does not 
come stamped with the image of God and 
the superscription of heaven. If he finds 
the particles out of which the true coin is 
made, if he discovers the symptoms and 
tokens of it, it gives him satisfaction. 


rogress. 


| ant. 
| a fellow-passenger that did not bring to my 
thought some absent but desired one. 





us and perfect us, will complete the task. 
He that has planned, will consummate. 
He that has conducted the affairs of men 
thus far, will conduct them to the end. 


Michael Angelo was alive, sup- 
you had gone into the Sistine Chapel, 


where he had been working out, but had 
not finished, those 
his? 
has struck out in a frenzy of art. 
are the outlines of the form of Jeremiah, 
| which he has sketched. Here is the form 


grand conceptions of 
Here is the form of Isaiah, which he 
There 


| of Ezekiely which" he has just begun to 
touch. He has 
early morning. 
his rest. You do not see him. But there 
are hints of the sublime work which he has 
undertaken ; and you say, “Ifhe be alive, 
that work will be completed ; the lights 
and shadows will go in; the whole expres- 
sion will be given to those 
begun this task, he will fin 


one from his work. jt is 
ehas not returned from 


figures. Havin, 
ishi " 


t.” 
A man looks at himself. God has 


touched a few points here and there. The | 
man does not see anything complete in 
himself; but there is the limning 0° God, 
and he says to himself, “‘ He that has begun 
to work out this divine character in me 
will continue it. It will not be neglected, 
or rubbed out, or allowed to perish.” 





And these experiences have this value in | 


them: not that they interpret how good 
you are, but that they show you the begin- 
ning of that process which is to be consum 
mated in heaven 
what they are to be. They are shadows of 
the final growth. They ar 
that God will ripen the seed which he has 
planted, though this life is too short for 
their full development ; that he will cause 
them to bring forth frait worth our pluck 
ing, and blessed, in his heavenly kingdom. 


They are hints to us of 


guarantees 


Here, then, is the great remedy for arro- 


gance and for conceit in spiritual thiogs. 
One, looking upon 4 Christian, sometimes 
says, “If he knows that he is a child of 
glory and an heir of eternal treasures in 
heaven; if he knows that he is redeemed, 


vat he is born again and accepted of God, 


surely he must feel lifted up, and puffed 
up.” 
knows them by tokens all of which imply 
sinfulness aud imperfection. 


No; he knows these things, but he 


You ask a physician, as he comes out of 


the hospital, ‘ Do you knew A.?” The phy- 
sician says, “I know him.” 
w 

up by his friends. 
tion ?” youask. “He is convalescent,” says 
the physician, “and I have no question 
that he will be restored to health and 


It is a man 
ho was near to death, and who was given 
“What is his condi- 


rength again.” And you say to yourself, 
Surely, he must be immensely elated, if, 


as the doctor says, he is certainly going to 
be cured.” 
cadaverous, emaciated, weak, and full of 
pains—some real and some only imaginary. 
Go and look at him. See how helpless and 
almost hopeless he is. 
he is going to be well; he is going to be, 
and 
thinks so himself; but, after all, there is a 
great way between the symptoms of recov- 
ery which the doctor sees and the perfect 
health of the patient. 


But go and look at the man, 


The physician says 


there are lucid intervals when he 


Now, God tells us that we are to be per- 


fect men in Christ; but the symptoms of 
spiritual health are far removed from the 
bo itself. The power of Christian man- | 


the power of living by the moral 


sentiments—love, and hope, and faith—and 
not by the passions —vanity, and pride, and 
selfishness ; the power of spiritual holiness 
—this power is so remote from us that we 
only have the symptoms of it. 

Symptoms mean convalescence. | 


But theze 


e are like ascholar in school. When, be 
in the primary department, he is so far 


in 

odeneet that he is fit to go into a higher 
class, his name is rubbed out, and he takes 
his books and sachel, and walks up to the 
next department, where, with new teachers 
and better opportunities, he makes further | 
And the Christian advances 
rom position to position, in response to the 
call of the Master, who is continually say- | 
1D 
world, where you will be surrounded by 
more favorable circumstances and nobler 
companiorships.” 
tions, as well as internal forces, all co-oper- 
ate to produce that final development and 
full manhood for which we were made, and 
of which this life is but a prophecy. 


g. “ Come up hither, into a more glorious 


So that external condi- 


Now, if these are facts which I have 


been presenting to you, we can comfort our- 
selves by a contemplation of them. 
you growing old? ‘To grow old is the way 
to grow young. 
worldly affait® ? 
to be disappointed fn this world. 
find no anchorage for the heart here? 
There is a harbor where the heart may ride 
without storm, safely anchored. 
no fruit to the present life, and do vou walk 
in a shadow and under a cloud ? 
a cloudless sun and an eternal noon. 
you come to a point where vou feel the lim- 
itations of this world? 
come to a point that interprets to you the 
better world. 


Are 
Are you disappointed in 
Tt does not hurt anybody 
Do you 
Is there 


There is 
Have 


Then you have 


All day and all night fortwo long weeks 


I lay stretched in my wretched berth in the 
steamship, making my hideous, purgatorial 
passage from Europe to America. The 
berth was so short that | could but just 
straighten myself therein, and so narrow 
that Iconld but just keep myself thereon. 
And the concomitants were all afcer the 
| same scant pattern. And do you suppose I 
ever stretched myself out there that 
not reminded, by m 
which } had been use 
seeking in my own home? Do you suppose 
I ever looked through that bull’s-eye wia- 
| dow without thinking of my own ample 
| window that overlooks the bay? Do you 
| suppose I ever saw the damp, stinking fur- 

niture of the close cabin that I did not thiak 
of my own airy chambers, and the sweet 
breath of heaven in my own halls? There 
was not one discomfort that did not suggest 
a comfort. 


was 
limitation, of that 
to, and which I was 


There was not one unpleasant 
ing that did not suggest something pleas- 
There was not one word or look from 


And as it is in a voyage upon the ocean, 


so it is in the voyage across the sea of life 


gives He | to the heavenly land. Our experiences and 
experiences satisfaction, not on account of | sufferings are but so many hands that point 
the perfectness of what he finds, but on ac- 


count of the hope and expectation which it 


—— 
ow, I know of nothing that a Christian 
can take any great satisfaction in on ac- 
count of its excellence. If I look at my pa- 
tience, I find that it is like a broken bridge, 
and that it will stand but very little pres- 
sure. Ifllook at my benevolence, re find 
that I am very benevolent when I am good- 
natured, and very stingy when 1 am cross. 
1fI look at my usefulness, I find that I am 
snpeeenite be useful when it is pleasanter 
to so than not to be. Doing good in 
season is not so hard: it is doing good out 
of season that is hard, and that the apostle 
specially enjoins. IfI look at my higher 
attainments, I find that they are exc g- 
ly fallible. 
What is more beautiful than the morn- 
ing-glory in the morning, which, as if na- 
ture loved it and tricked it with her fairest 
jewels, is set, on every line and lineament, 
with exquisite pearls? And when the sun 
glances on it, what leafis more beautiful, 
what vine is more graceful, what blossom is 
finer in texture and color and form, and 
what adornment is rarer, than those of this 
flower? And ere ten o’clock has come, it 
has all collapsed, its pearls have exhaled, 
its form has shriveled up, and its glory has 
passed away! And what are our best 
roductions of the mind buat 


— 


is 


ent d i 
saved by the form of what he believes. It 


us to the other world, saying, “There it 
shall not be as it is here ; 
perfect, there perfect; 
there joyful ; here weak, there strong ; here 
crumbling, there undecaying ; here sinful, 
there holy; here exiled, there children at 
home.” 


‘or here it is im- 
here sorrowfal, 


God be thanked, through our Lord Jesus 


Christ, for the promise of the life that is to 
come, and for these sweet earnests of the 
Spirit which tell us that the experiences 
which are begun in us God shall consum- 
out 

#0 in 
‘which we are to have in fullness and per- 
fectness in the world to come. 


TT 
‘FAITH, AND EXPERI- 
ERROR, FAITH: cf 


and that that which we have in small 
part in this life is the promise of that 


Ir cannot be necessary for us in the pres- 
to stand and say that a man is not 


more im t for us to assert that 


neither isa man saved by what he disbe- 
lieves. When you have unmade the intel- 
lectual foundation of a h 
have made no church for yourself. When 
your newer or micer logic has overturned 
the fallacies of no matter what councils or 
canons, you have yet not given man a guide 
for faith or an example for life. If you try 


undred creeds, you 


morn- 
to do -ou will find that the ground of 
ing glories, that, ere they are fash- oF hang perience? lies beyond the short- 
joned, are gone, and gone fdrever? comings of other men and your own. No 
hold up before him with satisction ?” We | 0 of yours need deprive y Soouitet 
old up before satisfaction ? e - 
can and they will stand; but | {rtof See 


rfection which is always ent for 

when mp bets | structures of thought, of vou e Ay and endeavor ; and’ no fault of 
abner » of love, of purity, how fragile and | theirs absolves you from the necessity of 
meitory they are. How quickly are oor ing your own thoughts and efforts 
highest virtues broken down and taken by that ph ry He who is religious be- 
away! None but a conceited man can be lieves in the efficiency of faith, He knows 
poe io contemplation of his Own | error to be as inevitable to himself as to 
say mea that will Beemys ty bre sail fied Sr ee uae on ir hind i 
If. Aman must be low in his _— eine’ 





Tur Way ro Do It.—At Linwood, N. C., 


comfort but | the estate of Mr. Holt—some call him gen- 
that which comes from our Christian tho idee fawk'T Rave over sete in 
Freces: we should have no comfort at all. the Southern States, and I think 
t is not.in the power of the stature to wal to any in the Lebanon Valley, I was 
which we attain in our best hours in this told that not one of his five hundred 
world to give'us joy or confidence. odd acres ‘has suffered for lack of hands to 
Our comfort, on the other hand, lies in | work it. He called his workmen sround 
this : that he who began » work in us will him, informed them that they were free 
continue it to the day of in | ana to pay them wages for their la- 
Christ Josts. We derive satisfuction, not | bos, “ferns” geod teaiment, ‘and conf. 
‘from any confidence which we have dence in -their er mg witha 
Oureelves, but from the confidence which | creditable pride in béautiful farm, 
we have that our God, who has loved us, kept them all at home. Other instances of 
and redeemed us by the blood of his only | the same kind are numerous.—Ejjas Smith, 
begotten Son, haying undertaken to educate | in the Tribune. 
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PRISON LIFE AT THE SOUTH. 


1. Tse Secret SERVICE, THE FIELD, THE 
DUNGEON, AND THE Escapg. By AL- 
BERT D. RicHARDSON, Tribune Corres- 
pondent. 8vo, pp. 512. Hartford: Amer- 
ican Publishing Company. 

2. Four Years 1n Secessta; Adventures 
within and beyond the Union Lines. 
By Junius HENRI Browne, Special War 
Caves of the Tribune, 8vo, pp. 

450. artford: O. D. Case & Co. Chi- 

cago: Geo. & C. W. Sherwood. 


The prolific literature of the recent ter- 
rible conflict has produced no more admir- 
able record of courage, endurance, and con- 


| stancy than is contained in the present nar- 


ratives of a protracted captivity in South- 
ern prisons. Before their disastrous expe- 
rience of the fortune of war, the authors had 
gained a brilliant reputation as among the 
most trustworthy and graphic letter-writers 
on the staff of Zhe New York Tribune, and 
the recital of their sufferings in the service 
of that journal furnishes a no less honora- 
ble testimony to their patriotic zeal and 
fortitude than to their eminent intellectual 
ability. 
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trast was presented by those who 


rades. In every case their white, 


— - 


_— 


vivors. 
It was about this time that Mr. 
ardson heard of the sudden and quite 


pale features, the desolate hearth. 


vision of home was forever darkened. 


value of the love he had lost. 


Salisbury captives suddenly 





cated anxiety and distress. A singular con- 
found dead in the morning by their com- 


faces bore a look of sweet, ineffable peace, 
which almost excited the envy of the sur- 


pected death of his wife, a woman whose | 
life had been full of beauty and of promise, 
and to whom he was most tenderly attached. 
This terrible blow was aggravated by | 
the forbidding scenes in which he 
placed, and it fell upon him with almost 
crushing power. During the long prison | few minutes they were fac 
hours he had nothing to think of but the 
One who, finding the load of life too heavy, | ulted in the enjoyment of fresdom uni. 
had laid it wearily down. His mind was | ; 
haunted by picturés of the vacant place, the 


hope seemed to have fled. The beautiful | 


knew that, ifthe wished-for hour of re 
should ever come, no warmth of welcome, 
no greeting of friendship, no rejoicing of | striking illustrations of the state of 
affection, could ever replace the infinite 


Early in October, the condition of the 
changed. 


| 
fices. As they approached the Union jj m 
however, this tranquillity gave Way to . 
tense feeling. They were filled with m 
life. The blood tingled in their yu" 
their pulses leaped almost in ~ 


‘ & frenzy 
joy. * Rapidly they walked aleag 


were 


thin 





broken railway. The milestones cama 

Rich- | whirl by them as if they had been an 
unex- | express train. The north wind was keen 
and cutting, they were thinly clag, p), 

| they felt not the coldness de 


| of the tem y 
| ture. They could not have been chilled 


the blast from an iceberg. Just before thy 

: . TT: e 
dawn, the fires of the Union pickets crim 
soned the somber sky before them. ; 


was | 


eM ; in a 
. € to face With 
the sentinel on guard; and once m Te ex. 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes, 
Apart from the personal narrative of the 
writers, which is more thrilling thay an 
| romance, the volumes abound in vivid ge, 
lineation’ of the events of the war 
ous departments, sketches of 
characters and individual 


Even | 


He 


| in Vari. 
lease | 


Military 
prowess, and 

80Ciety 
under the influence of slavery. The pic. 
tures of Southern life are of remarkable in 
terest. They forcibly exhibit the king of 
enemy with whom we have had to deal, his 


Nearly ten thousand prisoners of war, half subtlety and craft, his cold-blooded barby 

Mr. Richardson confines himself for the | naked and without shelter, were crowded | rism and cruelty, his monstrous vanity gud 
most part to a plain, unvarnished account of | into its narrow limits, which could accom- | self-conceit. The instancesof Southery loy- 
the weary days and months of his impris- | modate not more than six hundred. The | alty to the Union, which they describe, pre. 
onment, and the fearful perils of his escape. | scenes of suffering which ensued wére in- | sent a refreshing contrast. The enth slaam 
His volume is full of exciting incidents, | describable. When captured, the prisoners | for the Old Flag, which was cherished by 
which require no rhetorical skill to pro- | were robbed of the greater part of their | the devoted backwoodsmen of North Capp. 
duce a deep impression on the minds ofthe | clothing. Upon reaching Salisbury, all | lina and Tennessee comes to us like | 
reader. His simple narrative appeals pow- | were thinly clad, thousands were barefoot- | healthy breeze of their own mounta 
erfuily to the imagination, although he | ed, not one in twenty had an overcoat or | These volumes give an attractive record 9 
trusts mainly for effect to the unembellished | blanket, and many hundreds were without | them patriotism and courage, and form 
logic of facts. The descriptions of Mr. | coats or blouses. For several weeks they | noble memorial of their fidelity among th 
Browne, on the other hand, show the active | had noshelter at all. Afterward the y were faithless. 
exercise of the poetical temperament. | provided in part with tents, which, with the THE Macnetic GLOBES AND MaGney 
Everything is adorned with the rich color- | closest crowding, contained not one-half of | 


ing of fancy. Combined with this is a 


strong tendency to reflection, occasionally | 
carried even to the verge of cynicism. He | dragged out the night in the open air, on 
is greatly addicted to musings--usually more | 


sad than rapturous—on life, love, and the 
mysteries of human passion. 


experiences, derives the materials of poetry 
from the horrors of a prison, and coins his 
perils and sufferings into romantic crea- 


| tions. His book bears the impress of vital- 


cursions into the regions of fancy, his pic- 


the men. The rest burrowed in the e 


the snowy, frozen ground. 


the shoes from their feet, to purchase br 


Sickness, in the form of pneumonia, 
tarrh, diarrhoea, and dysentery, became | 


frightfull 
| little use 


| house in appalling numbers. Their bc 


like animals, or crept under buildings, or | 


Many of them 
| were without food for twenty-four hours. 
He finds | Some sold the coats from their backs and 
imaginative suggestions in the homeliest | 


resist disease, and were carried to the dead- 


| OBJEcTs, invented by Mr. Elbert Perse, 
rth | seem to us admirably adapted to facilitay 
the study of geography, and to make thy 
study more a pleasure than a task to thy 

| pupil. The ordinary terrestrial glob 
cept as an ornament, generally fails to jp. 
terest children, and is rarely used in th 
ead. | home-circle; but the magnetic globe 


glol 
ca: | very different affair. 


ar 





sa 
It consists of a Sphere 
of hollow iron, mounted with a corre 


, OU > aAici > > a ‘ 

y prevalent. Medicines were of | map, elegantly colored and varnished, mak 
The patients had been too much 

ity and power on every page. In spite of | weakened by starvation and freezing to 

frequent wild, irrepressible, gipsy-like ex- | 


ing a perfect terrestrial globe in all its ap 
| pointments. Each globe is accompanied, 
| without additional cost, with a number 9 
dies | beautifully colored “Magnetic Objects 


tures usually have the warmth and reality | were piled up, like logs of wood, until the | representing Europeans, Asiatics, fj 


of life, evincing vigorous originality of con- 
ception and style, which may almost be 
said to show the character of genius. 

The capture of the 7’ridune correspond- 


burg. After an examination before the 


provost-marshal, they were marched under | 


guard through the streets of the city to the 
public jail. 
thieves and malefactors, deserters from the 
rebel army, and various specimens of the 
lowest scum of humanity. They slept al- 
most naked on the ground, and cooked 
their fat bacon on sticks in the fire. Nearly 


sink, which emitted the most pestilent 
odors under the hot sun of a Southern May. 
The ground was covered with vermin, 
which swarmed on the bodies of the pris- 
oners. The captives stayed in Vicksburg 
but two days, and were at once sent to 
Richmond, to share the hospitalities of the 
Libby Prison. They were placed in a room 
fifty feet by one hundred and twenty-five, 
up two flights of stairs, filled with officers, 
lying in blankets upon the floor and upon 
rude bunks. The food, which at that time 
consisted of good flour, bread, and salt 
pork, was brought into the room in bulk. 


Two or three rusty tin plates and infirm | Sunday evening till Monday night they had 


knives and forks formed the furniture of 
the table. The prisoners were well sup- 


plied with greenbacks, which they were | Tuesday eVening. Yet they had no sense 


permitted to exchange at a handsome pre- 
mium for Confederate currency. With this 
a prison sergeant went out every morning 
to purchase supplies. At extravagant 


prices, he obtained for them dried apples, | rebel service gave them a canteen of wa- 


sugar, eggs, molasses, meal, flour, and corn, 


burnt and ground, as a substitute for cof- | 


fee. Without these additions to their ra- 
life. 
a day. The atmosphere was hot 
stifling, and the duty of frying pork, baking 
griddle-cakes, and boiling coffee, over a 
crazy, smoking stove was far from delight- 
ful. 
which made life hideous. Still, the in- 
mates of that horrid abode bore their con- 
finement with a certain degree of good 
humor, and even of hilarity. During the 
gloomy evenings, they joined in the “ Star 
Spangled Banner,” ‘‘ Old Hundred,” “Old 


John Brown,” and other patriotic and re- | 


ligious airs. The weary hours were also 
beguiled by reading and conversation, and 
light mechanical employments ; the prison- 


rings, breastpins, and crosses from the beef- 
bones extracted from their rations. They 
formed a debating club, in which they dis- 


| eussed freely various topics of interest. 








Mock courts were sometimes held, which 
gave occasion for the exercise of lively wit 
and sarcasm. A mania for study possessed 
a portion of the prisoners, and they formed 
classes in Greek and Latin, the modern 
languages, and algebra, geometry, and 
rhetoric. Text-books were obtained from 
the stores in Richmond. It was easy to 
find instructors from the motley company of 
officers, which embraced natives of every 
civilized country. 

Early in September, all the Northern 
prisoners were transferred to Castle Thun- 
der, where they remained till the following 
February, when the Tribune correspond- 
ents, who were in special bad odor with the 
rebel government, were dispatched to the 
penitentiary in Salisbury, N.C. The build- 
ing was a brick structure, one hundred 
feet by forty, four stories in hight, original- 
ly intended for a cotton factory. Besides 
the main building, there were six smaller 
ones of brick, which had formerly been 
tenement-houses, and a new frame hosfital, 
with clean hay mattresses for forty patients. 
The buildings, which held about five hun- 
dred prisoners, were all filled with Confed- 
erate convicts, Yankee deserters, Southern 
Unionists, and Northern officers and citi- 
zens, mostly confined as hostages. 

The sleeping apartment of the prisoners 
was crowded with uncleaaly men, and foul 
with the vilest exhalations. No New Eng- 
land farmer would have thought it fit for his 
horse or his ox. But the yard of four acres, 
with great oak trees, and a well of sweet, 
pure water, which was open to them during 
the whole day, afforded a welcome and 
grateful relief The winter paxsed drearily 
away, and, on the return of summer, the 
long imprisonment to, tell on the 
frames of the captives. It was not hunoger, 


_or cold, or sickness, or death which made 


the prison-life so hard to bear. It was 
rather the monotony of existence through 
all the hours of each dsy and night, without 
ing to fill the yacant mind, which would 
necessarily tarn inward snd prey upon 
itself. The faces of the prisoners wore a 


Each man in turn did the cooking for | 


The prison abounded with vermin, | 


rude carts into which they were thrown | opians, Indians, ships and steamers 


were driven off with their ghastly fre’ 


Men might be seen at any hour bearing 
across the inclosure the pale and wasted | gre also supplied with the lar 
ents took place in the spring of 1863, dur- | figure of a soldier, whom the rebels had | 
ing an attempt to run the batteries at Vicks- | deliberately starved or frozen to death. 
They also tired upon the wretched prisoners 
whenever the humor seized them, killing | 
and wounding them in mere wantonnéss | 
The yard was filled with The rations, issued very irregularly, were 
The prisoners 


insufficient to support life. 
grew feeble before living on them as 
week. But they could not buy food 


the town, and were forbidden to receive 
from 
one-quarter of the inclosure was an old | outside. Even potato-skins were eagerly 


even a mcal cent by friends 


devoured. Rats, dogs, and cats furn 
| many a savory morsel. They searche 
yard for bones and scraps, among the 
disgusting substances. 


silence of the garrison. 


The time for deliverance at length ar- 


rived tothe 7’ribune correspondents. 


two others, they succeeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the guard, and on Sunday even- 
ing, December 18, found,themsel ves outside 


No song, no athletic 
game, no sound of laughter broke the 


» and a 
variety of animals. Extra “ Magnetic 0 
jects,” representing national flags, etc., ey, 


ight. 


lobes 


These objects adhere to any point on thd 
surface of the globe by the power of may. 








netic attraction, the same as objects are held 

fast to the earih by the attraction of gravity 

tion. Thus, having a miniature wo; 

before us, peopled, so to speak, will 

the various races of men,‘ with th 

ingle | animals of various climes placed in th 

from | respective localities, with ships and steamer 

on the oceans, we have the means of illy 

the | trating vividly and comprehensively many 

of those marvelous phenomena of { 
ished | earth which, however familiar they 
d the | seem to us, are almost unintelligible t 
most | understanding of children. The shay 


ape of 
the earth ; the vicissitudes of day and mght 
the changes of the seasons; the lengt 

day and night at the poles; the rotuniity 
of the earth from north to south, illustrate 
| by the beautiful shadow experiment 

and down;” the antipodes; centrif 
force, and many other truths which her 


With 


U 


oe 








fore have been explained by diagrams an 
the limits of their hateful prison-house. At | long lectures, usually dull and painfu 
first they lay concealed beneath straw and | children, are here brought to their minds 
fodder in a barn in the vicinity. From | a single glance with a few words of expl 
nation, in a manner which excites thei 
not a drop of water, and only a few broken | wonder and admiyation, and at the sam 
| mouthfuls of food from Sunday nooa until | time gives them a clear comprehension 
that which before was perplexing and diff 
of suffering. The prospect of freedom | cult. Schools and academies will a 
seemed to absorb every feeling, even those | recognize the merits of this invention 
of a physical nature. They hardly knew we desire especially to call attention t 
they were thirsty until a captain in the | use as an article of household furniwur 
which we feel assured will be found 


ter, after they had left the barn. 


commencing their perilous journey, 


| one side. They 
through the woods, and, as the night 
very dark, fell over logs and stumps, 
into thorn-bushes, tumbled into bogs 
ditches, and had their eyes nearly put 


by sharp twigs and springing branc 
The first night they made only eleven miles 
As the dawn brightened 


in a straight line. 
into day, they could go no further, 


crept into a pinery not more thana hun- 
dred yards from the road, within sound o 
| the voices of men at work, and the chatter- 
ing of children at the farm-house. The 
ers enjoying the privilege of cutting out | day was very raw and cold, but they dars 


not light a fire. They remained flat on 


and longing for the shades of night. 
thin clothes, they suffered much from 
cold. The welcome dark came at’ last, 
they went forth in search of food. A 
eral supply of corn-bread and bacon 


plantation. The line of march was 


garments, which filled their boots with 


est friends. 
much for them. Such kindness and d 


army. The roads were extremely ro’ 


weather, their bodies were bathed in 


The flinty earth cut through their boots 


Nothing but an incredible strength of 
could have kept them up. 


rienced no agitation, no excitement at 





i 
brow contracted, and all the features indi- 


Upon 


went at a rapid pace through two miles of 
tions, they could hardly have supported | mud, almost losing their boots in the tena- 
cious loam. A little further on they espied 
and | a camp anda fire before it, and, fearing they 
| might be pickets, determined to leave it on 
made a wide circuit 


ground, speaking only in the lowest tones, 


obtained from the negroes of a neighboring 


sumed ina drenching storm. They were 
chilled from head to foot. Their dripping 


ter, became a burden, chafing their limbs 
and clogging their steps. For many suc- 
cessive nights they thus pursued their 
weary journey, always receiving the kind 
est treatment from the negroes on the way. 

At length they reached a settlement com- 
posed of Southern loyalists. This proved a 
grateful haven of rest for a short time. 
most generous and cordial welcome w#: ex- 
tended to the fugitives. Though entire 
strangers, they were regarded as the dear- 
It was impossible to do too 


tion as they received are seldom witnessed. 
Still many miles were to be acc »mplished 
before they reached the lines of the Union 


and they staggered along like drunken 
men, often falling on their knees and at full 
length. The march was in the highest de- 
gree exhausting. In spite of the wintry 


spiration. Their blood burned, their limbs 
were in agony, their feet were twisted and 
strained, almost crippled. They became 
numb and sore, fevered and frozen by turas. 


knives, and lecerated the tender flesh. 


1t was not until the night of January 13, 
after twenty-six days of desperate travel, 
that the fugitives reached the Federal 
camp. They were in a state of the utmost 
exhaustion. Their boots were worn out; 
their apparel was in rags; their nervous 
system sensitive, almost to derangement, 


speedy prospect of realizing the boon for 
which they had made such painful sa;ri- 


necessary almost for the entertainment 4 
instruction of the little ones at home as th 
piano, or any other instrument for domes 
amusement or comfort. 


they 


ILLUSTRATED Lire oF Linco.n.—Moo 
Wilstach & Baldwin, who have a hous 
this city as well as ia Cincinnati, are ab 
to publish “ Barrett’s Illustrated Lif 


Was | Lincoln,” 842 pages, octavo, containing 
= Lincoin’s state papers, and speeches in 1 
ane’ | out of Congress ; with fine portrait on ste 
= engraved by Ritchie, exclusively for | 


work. 

—The same publishers are about to iss 
a full report of the “ Trial ef Booth’s A 
complices in the Washington Conspiracy; 
f with portraits, by authority of the Secrets 
of War and Judge-Advocate Gen. Holl 
carefully edited by Benj. Pitman, Record 
to the Military Commission. 


and 


the Senator Yates on SurrRace.—He 
Richard. Yates, Governor of Llinois #9 
now U. 8. Senator, made a Fourth of Ju! 


speech at Elgin on national topics, especi 


In 
the 


and | ly that of impartial suffrage and the rig)! 
lib- | all who have helped maintain the Union 
was | protection from its government in their ! 


alienable rights. That speech has 
published in pamphlet by Ironmong*t 
Mendenhall, Jacksonville, lll, at a nomi 
price, for wide circulation. 


re- 
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IOWA AND IOWA COLLEGE. 


Fan-orr Central Iowa is but one-dinn" 
off, I find, having been only 46 1-2 hours! 
tween Auburn, N. Y., and Grinnell— 
present terminus of the Mississippi and Mi 
souri railroad. Thanks to double lo 
berths in the sleeping-cars, with roow 
roll one’s self to sleep, and no dange! 
rolling out. Thanks to the absence of bi 
in rallroad-cars (am I right’), the breed» 
yet being born that delights in vibrs! 
and roar. ’ hi 

And the dreary monotonous prairie, ® 
till lately un-trans-Niagara eyes find 
least, in lowa—to be an untiring w 
and glory, with the sublimity of the ss* 
nothing of its danger and desolation, Wi 
vast horizon-line as level as the ocean’ " 
with a surface everywhere in beautifv 
lows, from one toa hundred feet verte 
and the magnificent soil everywhere ™ 
as if by a thousand years of laboriow 
into an infinite grain-field or noblea™ 
lawn—the work of long ages of ™ 
Western rains acting on the silty mucé 
was originally a dead-level marsh,“ 
ing after slowly-retiring inland se 
everlasting breeze of the prairie,” 
ed in anticipation, I find to be the ¢ 
old wind of the Atlantic cossh ” 
Newport and Nahant in its ® 
sound, with priceless relief » 
fanning of its summer-wings, and 
thing broad and free in its eagles*” 
all times. The terrific storms of the 
my horror—have yor a < 
familiar grandeur, 
diminuendo roll of thunder at 88; wo 
even .smiles in sympathy with th 
Western enterprise of every eet 
which, 80 con as big enough, £0 
big business of thundering. In 
rolling prairie is simply s grande 
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are capes. 

| sey waves swim meduse-like flowers— 
the golden ox-eye, the Turk e-cep lily, and 
the purple cone flower (Echinacea, named 
from the sea-urchin), with its large purple 
eone of disk-chaff, and its splendid fringe 
of pendent ray-flowers, two inches long and 
yee-red. Yes, we have here the glories of 
the ocean, with the glories of the world’s 
en superadded. “Tm afloat! I’m 

) ig the song that exultingly runs in 

by head. My larval state was passed in 
western New York, very fitly; my chrys- 
glis formative state in Massachusetts; here 

1 have burst the pupa-case and feel my 

wings. These long trains of white-topped 

emigrant wagons are grubs or pupe, that 
travel by instinct to the scene of their true 
glorified condition—are canvas-spreading 
yessels that sail this green sea to islands of 

e blest. 

“al the dreaded acclimation I find to be 
pone at all. Coming in April from Eastern 
Massachusetts, with its silicioas soil and 
erystalline rocks, to this muck mixed with 
lime and resting on coal-beds, four warm 
months have not brought me one hour of 
sicknese, and the region is perfectly healthy. 
Here we are on the summit-level between 
the Mississippi and Des Moines rivers. 

Here it is that a New England colony 
founded the town of Grinnell, and at the 
sme time a college, since then united 
with that child of home missionary faith, 
Jowa College, which was removed hither 
from Davenport. It is the only evangelical 
ipstitution of the kind in a state nearly as 
large as New England, except several Meth- 
odist eminaries and a Baptist college. An 
Episcopal and a Lutheran institution might 
be included in this list. 

lowa College, like all young colleges, has 
eertainly beep @ “ one-horg¢” affair, but it 

has always been alive and lively horse, and 
now it has five professors hitched to it, with 
a leader — President Magoun—who is as 
strong in all ability as he is graceful in all 
accomplishments. The students numbered, 
the last term, one hundred. They are ear- 
nest, mostly self-supporting, and appreciate 
the advantages of such & school in a new 
country. The discipline is very thorough ; 
the graduates may be matched with the best 
of the Fast. 1t would be for the advantage 
of many a poor youth in the Eastern and 
Niddle States, who looks to the West as the 
great arena for noble ambition, to come to 
Jowa College. Above all, it is a Christian 
school, founded in prayer, and already 
blessed largely by the Holy Spirit. 

Commencement week, just concluded, 
was one of unprecedented interest. Ad- 
dresses were given by Rey. Lyman Whit- 
ing, of Dubuque, Hon. C. B. Darwin, of 
Burlington, and Prof. H. W. Parker. But 
the new features were the graduation of the 
first class in the ladies’ department, the first 
baccalaureate sermon, and the inauguration 

of the first president—Rev. Mr. Magoun— 
than whom no man in the land is better fit- 
ted for such a position. 

Here is refined society. Here is the 
probable junction of the great Pacific road 
with the road from St. Paul to St. Louis. 
Here, within sight of the college, is prairie 
atten dollars per acre, and thousands of 
sheep, whose prize fleeces surpass in weight 
thore of the New York, Ohio, and Michigan 
sheep-fairs. Nomore inviting spot, no more 
advantageous, can be found for any who 
wish to join the great procession moving 
into lowa at the rate of fifty thousand souls 
every year. 





MIDDLETOWN AND THE WES: 
LEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
Drar T——: 

Tus Congregational portion of the sons of 
the Pilgrims having had a good time in 
their gathering in Boston and Plymouth, the 
Methodistic members of the same family 
were impelled to seek a like pleasant re- 
unicn in one of their homesteads. And as 
you have properly given many columns to 
the former occasion, it will doubtless be 
agreeable to allow the latter a little space ; 
its participants being equally New England, 
Puritan and Pilgrim in “substance of doc- 
trine” and in the expression of that sub- 
stance into which the late council catholi- 
eally flowered. 

Middletown, as you are aware, or ought 
to be, is the most beautiful place in Ameri- 
ca— excepting its up-river rival, Northamp- 
teon—and, hence, inthe world. For it is 
hardly known yet even to ourselves, much 
less to our transatlantic neighbors, that the 
finest towns in the world are in our coun- 
try. The best show that Europe can make 
is jammed-together rows of white or dingy 
brick, or of huts and hovels—treeless, flower- 
lese, sidewalklecs, beautiless. Even the new 
places of resort in Britain have none of the 
green abandon of our American villages. 
Thoee are nice, petite, quaint, and gothical 
in their boxes and villas, with no breadth 
of streets, no tree-lined roadways, no deep 
and flowered lawns before the houses, no 
welcome intrusion of Nature into the heart 
of trade and toil. 

Not so with our village beauties. Here 
Nature and Art kiss each other, in a modest 
and very pretty way. Here the trees and 
gardens vie with the dwelling and the 
store, for the possession of the soil, and,each 
unconquerable, they unite in loving com- 
panionship—the leaves rustling over active 
sireets, and flowers laughing in their beds 


responsive to the gayety of sidewalk loung- 
ere. 


e 
Of all these rures in urbibus, Middle- 
town bears the palm—said palm being its 
New England substitute and superior, a 
bough of elm. I have said Northampton is 
her only rival. I am aware what a hubbub 
this declaration will make. It is as if Mr. 
Barnum should declare, after thorough ex- 
amination, that Miss Belle, of Beautyville, 
is the handsomest damsel in the United 
States, unless Miss Beauty, of Belleville, is 
her superior. What scores of charming 
towns will rustle indignantly in their robes 
of green, sometimes trailing fashionably in 
the dirt, at such a summary ejection from the 
throne of beauty. How Greenfield Hill and 
its poet of the last and prosaist of the pres- 
ent century (himself the greater poet), will 
resent such displacement. Wasn’t she safe 
in a seat supported by the unimaginative 
Doctor of Yale and the highly imaginative 
preacher of Brooklyn? Old Hadley, the 
loveliest of farming hamlets, will allow a 
frown to pass over her matronly perfection 
of beauty. Massachusetts Greenfield will 


will 


ding beauties of the Western wilds, each 
ancying hereelf the crown of all, will join 


3, 1865. 





| the chorus of indignation, harmonious even 


in their discord. 
Yet, despite these aspirants for the 
palm, we still cleave to our first lovee— 
Middletown and Northampton. Of each in 
our distraction of devotion we may Say : 

“ How bappy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away.” 

Being with one, and the other away, let us 
describe her. It is not unlikely that we 
shall sing the praises of her rival ere the sum- 
mer’s sun has set. 

The chief charms of Middletown are 
three—treee, hills, water. The last is the 
first. Looking from the high ridge that 
swells a mile of shaded walk above the 
hiver, and stretches along some two miles 
parallel with it, you see, over the tops of 
the trees, the quiet Connecticut sleeping in 
the warm sun. Its motion cannot be seen 





from this hight. Only a coiled arm of 
grayish silver bends through the valley be- 
low. At its lower point it is shut from 
sight by the shoulder of hills that crowd 
together across its path. To the north it 
spreads out into abroad hand, the palm of 
the silver arm. Low banks, thick be- 
sprinkled with slumberous trees, line the 
upper shores. Directly opposite, beyond 
this white-armed valley, rise high and 
wooded hills, with dwellings peeping from 
the green blinds of Nature on their lower 
slopes, like Sisera’s mother looking from 
her lattice. To the north and west other 
hills crown and conclude the horizon, upon 
the latter of which the dying day dissolves 
in Italian languor and glory. Such sunsets 
only mountains give. Such do the Meri- 
den hills bestow upon appreciative Middle- 
town eyes. 

Along the streets stand the trees, sentinels 
over the dwellings humbly nestling below, 
faitbfal through the year, in their garbs of 
winter gray or summer green. At this 
hour how richly is that wintry service re- 
paid. The athlete who has resisted, for its 
buman brethren, the blasts and ice of the 
north, now has put on divine apparel. You 
have never seen the Dom of Cologne— 
alas for you! But repine not. Come and 
stand on High street, and 160k down this 
grand nave of Nature. Not five hundred 
feet of arches ribbed and yaulted, but thrice 
that distance stretches the green gorge. 
Not a score or two of pillars line the aisles, 
but a hundred shafts arise. Not a staid 
and steady roof, dark and dingy, connects 





and covers them, but one rustling and | 
flashing in its waves of leaf and light. 
Transepts of like beauty join this stately 
nave with the river below. Behind this , 
sublime range of pillar, arch, and roof are | 
cozy dwellings, with their lawns and gard- 
ens, which as greatly excel the marbled and 
frescoed walls of the cathedral as the roof 
excels its man-made rival—as Nature, 
every where, when married to Art, surpa:ses 
Art in her state of single-blessedness and 
beauty. 

But Middletown must not keep too long | 
in her shade, however fine that shade may 
be, the main object of this letter —the Meth- 
odist Puritans and their university. The 
Commencement last week drew thither 
large delegations of the alumni and friends 
of the college. Peace, among her other 
blessings, has given our colleges very full 
commencements. Their graduates and 
friends hasten thither. Among these 
alumni were not less than twelve Presi- 
dents or ex-presidents of colleges—quite a 
body-guard of ancient and honorables for 
the president of their Alma Mater. 

The literary exercises began Monday 
evening with an able an eloquent oration by 
Rev. Mr. Clark, of Springfield, on “The 
Times ;” Geo. Lansing Taylor followed in a 
poem entitled “ The New Atlantis.” It was 
in hexameter verse, and proved that what 
Earl Derby, in the preface to his Iliad, 
says cannot be done, can be; for his mea- 
sure was mellifluous, English, and classic. 
He may yet achieve a Homer, in this only 
enduring measure, which shall shelve not 
only the Earl’s theory but his translation. 
Rey. Dr. Strong and Mr. Sweetser, of the 
Round Table, gave the address and poem 
before the Psi Upsilon fraternity. They 
were aptly characterized by a truly college 
pun, perpetrated by a grave professor, who, 
being asked what kind of an affair it was, 
answered, “Strong and sweet, sir!” The 
perpetrator of this deed (or word), we re- 
gret to say, is still at large. The alumni 
festival was presided over by Chauncey 
Shaffer, Esq., of your city, whose bon mots 
Mrs. Grundy should wake her own: ¢. g., 
in speaking of Gen. Terry as a Con- 
necticut lawyer, he remarked, “ That he was 
certainly good at a charge.” Speeches 
were made by Dr. Haven, of Michigan 
University, Dr. Ried, editor of Western 
Christian Advocate, Dr. Curry, of the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, Judge Rey- 
nolds, of Brooklyn, Hon. C. D. Hubbard, 
M. C. for West Virginia, and other notables 
among the alumni. The occasion was 
made especially memorable by the an- 
nouncement that Daniel Drew, Esq., of 
New York, had given $25,000 to endow 
a chair in the univefsity. It was followed 
at the dinner by completing the alumni 
fund of $25,000, and thus securing a library 
building from Isaac Rich, Esq., of Boston, 
The leading representatives of the Method- 
ist wealth of Boston and New York hav- 
ing thus joined hands in the work of en- 
dowment, it is hoped and expected that 
those cities, and the country they drain, 
will unite in giving it an ample completien, 
even to that degree that its venerable neigh- 
bor of Elm City may have to see to it that 


munificence. 

The Commencement proper was well 
sustained. Thirty-five students received di- 
plomas. Wm. N. Rice, of Springfield, 
Mass., bore off the highest honors, and, by 
his oration, proved that he could write and 
speak as well as study and recite. He has 
already been mentioned as:a candidate for 
a chair in natural science, and will- pro- 
ceed soon to Europe, in order to prepare for 
this department. : 

But these exercises have-an end, and the 
adieu must be spoken te the charming 
city and its hopeful college. Fortunati 
ambo: the city, in its growing seat of learn- 
ing, the college, in the city ef its birth and 
growth, its past and future. No townis 
better fitted for a university-town. It is 
retired, elegant, and quiet. Trade will not 
drive learning from its sovereignty. One 


Oxferd when walking these streets. Its 
cap, worn somewhat here, seems to the 
manor born. As our country cannot trans- 
port Oxford and Cambridge, she must do 
the next best thing—plant their superiors 
on these shores. And neither Oxford or 


city, can compare with Middletown and 
her college. Let the city secure the cap- 


Hartford and New Haven. She ought to, 
and, by liberal offers, can do it. Let the col- 
lege get, as it, too, ought—and, we believe, 
will—a million of endowment in buildings, 
lands, and foundations. Then will New 
England's most beautiful town be rightfully 
crowned by New England’s most beautiful 
faith. 

After this word of eulogy, you'll not be 
surprised to find that your “own” is a pil- 





gtim of pilgrime—one of that class which 


| son, of Strafford, Vt.; ode by Charles A. 
| Chase, of Lowell, Mass.; address at the 


her resources are not surpassed by: their | 


can easily fancy himself in the groves of 


Cambridge, in beauty of situation or of 


ital of the state from her rival sisters of 


FHE INDEPENDENT. 
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most of all represent the life, if not the love, 
of the fathers— 
AN ITINERANT. 





NOT COUNTRY, BUT LIBERTY! 
BY EDITH NORTH. 

THERE are who for their fatherland could give 

The blood of them they love, or pour their 
own; 

But I would rather roam on foreign shore, 

Or banished to Siberian deserts be, ~ 

Or chained within a prison’s iron walle, 

Or wheresoe’er my dreary lot might be, 

With living, glowing lips to press my own, 

And beating breast of love to rest upon, 

Than on my sunny, native soil to see 

The gory, mangted form most dear to me: 

Nor could I for my country’s freedom die, 

Because the kingdoms of this earth must 
pass 

As a great scroll away, or bond or free; 

I could not die for what itself must die. 

But, ob, immortal Liberty! for thee, 

Born of God’s infinite, eternal soul, 

Because thou art of God, I'd die for thee! 

Because thou canst not die, I'd die for thee! 

Or yet to higher sacrifice I'd rise, 

Aye, yield life dearer than my own heart’s 
throb, 

And solitary walk to my own grave. 


He who doth for a captive in lene cell, 

Or for one dark, scarred, toiling, weary slave 
Drop his own life, on home or foreign shore, 
Doth die for God and thee, O Liberty! 





COMMENCEMENT AT DART- 
MOUTH. 


Hanover, N. H., July 21, 1865. 

Tue alumnus of “ Old Dartmouth” who 

does not love to return to this beautiful 
spot in the Connecticut valley, and mingle 
with his brethren in the literary and social 
joys of Commencement, must be indeed an 
unnatural son. This year Dame Nature 
put on her best dress, and made her toilet 
specially for the occasion, and the balmiest 
breezes from the White and Green moun- 
tains seemed to mingle their invigorating 
power and flow down the valley together. 
The alumni came, too, in unusual num- 
bers, from far and near, among whom was 
the Hon. Chief Justice, Salmon P. Chase. 
The exercises of the week commenced with 
the baccalaureate discourse by the presi- 
dent, on Sabbath afternoon. The text was 
from Eccl., xi. 3: “Ifthe clouds be fall of 
rain, they empty themselves upon the 
earth ;” and, though this truth was having 
a practical demonstration in the abundant 
showers of the day, yet the college church 
was crowded with attentive listeners to the 
eloquent elucidation of the subject—“ Be- 
neficence our normal life-work.” In his 
closing remarks to the graduating class, the 
speaker very feelingly alluded to two of its 
former members who have closed their 
work of life, and forcibly impressed upon 
the minds of ihe living the truth that there 
could be no tive success in any vocation 
without benevolence as the mainspring of 
action. 

On Monday evening came the prize 
speaking for members of the Junior and 
Sophomore classes, which was excellent, 
and reflected great credit on the rhetorical 
department, under the charge of Professor 
Sanborn. The prizes were awarded to B. 
O. True and J. Powell, of the Juniors, and 
to J. H. Ladd and A. Brown, of the Sopho- 
mores. 

The class-day exercises on Tuesday P. M. 
were full of enjoyment for all, but especially 
for the graduating class and their friends. 
They were as follows: Prayer by President 
Smith; oration by David R. Nutter, of 
Concord ; poem by Augustus H. Small, of 
Gardiner, Me. ; chronicles by Geo. H. Ide, 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; prophecies by 
Charles C. Arms, of Waterbury, Vt.; ad- 
dress to the president by Webster Patter- 








tree by Wendell O. Hood, of Danvers, 
| Mass. 
| Im the evening of Tuesday, Rev. Ezra E. 
| Adams, D.D., of Philadelphia, gave an 
| eloquent and instructive address before the 
| Theological Society on the subject “Man 
| and his Relations.” Space would forbid 
| giving even a synopsis of this discourse, so 
| full of excellent thoughts. We were glad 
| to hear from his lips the credit given to 
| “Old Dartmouth,” which we believe is her 
| due, of having been “ hitherto among the 

foremost to apprehend and disseminate 
| great truths.” After this address, the house 
of Prof. J. W. Patterson, where the Chief 
| Justice was a guest, was thronged till a late 
| hour by alumni, students, and citizens, 
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forty members, while the number entering 
at Commencement is seldom more than half 
the whole number ofa class. The fands of 
the college are also increasing, though they 
are yet far from what they should be. By 
the munificence of George H. Bissell, Esq., 
of New York, a gymnasium will soon be 
erected equal to any in the country, and we 
trust other friends will be found to carry on 
the good work so well begun. 

We cannot close’ without ex 

briefly the general feeling of all friends of 
the college Sf confidence in the wisdom 
and ability of the president, Rev. Asa D. 
Smith, D.D., who has so lately been called 
from your own city to this responsible po- 
sition. His labors for the college have been 
untiring and eminently successful. May 
God bless him and give him strength for 
many years to come, and in blessing him 
bless also the institution he so much loves. 
T. 





THE TWO ARMIES. 


BY MARY A. E. WAGER. 


—- 


1. 
A hundred thousand men twice told, 
With starry banners flying! 
Two hundred thousand pale and cold, 
In Southern trenches lying! 
Loud rings the shout for men war-worn, 
For flags and banners soiled and torn, 
Which on a hundred battle-flelds 
Have victory proudly borne! 
But underneath the loud buzzas 
For Freedom’s sons and Freedom’s cause, 
Each heart a burden bears—a sigh— 
4A tear for the dear forms that lie 
Away beneath the warm South sky! 


Oh, brothers! fallen in the fray! 
Ob, heroes, bravely dying! 
Armies of souls on glory’s way, 
Our victories descrying, 
Amid our joy we weep to-day, 
A mist of grief around our way 
The tear of sadness yields, 
A thousand hearts in sorrow say : 
Though victory hath come, yet he 
Whom once I fondled on my knee, 
Who lighted all my heart and home, 
And who at length ’neath Freedom’s dome 
Walked bravely forth—will never come ! 
Hicivae Fary, near LopLowvi.1e, N. Y., June, 1865. 








HOW ST. SOPHIA BECAME A 
MOSQUE. 


Tne Christian history of St. Sophia ter- 
minates with that fatal moment when the 
conquering Mahomet, at the head of his 
“yiziers, bashaws, and guards,” each of 
whom, in the words of one of the 
historians, “ was robust a3 Hercules, dexter- 
ous as Apollo, and equal in battle to any ten 
ordinary mortals,” rode to the great door, 
and,with difficulty forcing a paz:age through 
the horror-sticken crowd, advanced 
to the high altar, and took possession of it 
in the name of Islam, with the well-known 
formula. “There is no God but God, and | 





gone before, although Gibbon, with much | 
truth, if with bitterness, remarks that the | 
example of sacrilege was imitated from the | 
Latin conquerors of Constantinople. The 
narrative of Phranza is deeply pathetic. 
In his highly-wrought phrase, “ the earthly 
heaven, the second firmament, the vehicle 
of the cherubim, the throne and the glory | 
of God,” was despoiled of the accumulated 
obligations of ages of pious munificence, 
and “the gold and silver, the pearls and | 
jewels, the vases and sacerdotal ornaments, | 
weie most wickedly converted to the ser- | 
vice of mankind. After the divine images | 
had been oe ow of all that could be valu- 
able to a profane eye, the canvas, or the 
wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or 
trodden under foot, or applied, in the sta- 
bles or the kitchen, to the vilest uses.” 

The memories of that dreadful day still 
linger in the whispered traditions of the 
Greeks of Constantinople. A red streak on 
one of the pillars is petted out as the mark 
of the extent of the carnage, and is reputed 
to have been made by Mahomet himself, 
who is said to have been able, standing on 
the heaped-up dead, to reach to this hight 
with his bloody hand. A still more popu- 
lar tradition is attached to a closed-up door 
through which it is said that the priest,whe 
was celebrating the mass at the moment 
when the Turks burst into the church, es- 
caped, with the sacred elements and the 
most precious relics of the sanctuary. It 
was in vain that the Turks attempted to 
pursue him. The door closed behind him. 
All efforts to fcrce it were fruitless; the 
— was seen no more by human eyes; | 

ut he is to return once again on the day 
of retribution, when, under the judgment of 
God, the crescent shall fall, and the ancient 
church of Justinian shall again be restored | 
to the long-deserted worship of Divine | 
wisdom. e may add that the mysterious 
door remained undisturbed till the last res- 
toration of the building, when it was found 
to lead to a narrow passage, blocked up | 
with masses of rubbish and evidently long | 








disused. 
On the Friday which followed the storm- 





| who were eager ‘to gresp the hand of the 
great statesman. 

On Wednesday a. mu. came the oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, by Prof. 
Alpheus Crosby, of Salem, Mass., and a po- 
em by W. A. C. Converse, Esq., of Toledo, 
O.; and, in the :afternoon, an oration by 
Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, LL.D., of 
Worcester, Mass.,and a poem by John G. 
Saxe, Esq., of Albany, N. Y. These orators 
so ably discussed the great questions of the 
day and of our country that no one could 
have listened to them without the convyic- 
tion that we have men who are “ mesters of 
the situation” amid the perils of peace, as 
our Grant and Sherman were in the perils 
of war. 

But I must hasten on, for the “great day” 
to the children of-our Alma Mater is yet to 
| come. The good old dame to whose toilet 
we have already -ailuded seemed to under- 
stand this, and, accordingly, took the even- 
ing of Wednesday for further copious ablu- 
tions in preparation for Commencement-day, 
to the great discomfort of the young men 
and maidens who attended the concert by 
Gilmore’s Band, of Boston. 

The exercises of the graduating class 
were, as a whole, superior in composition 
and delivery to the exereises usual on such 
occasions, and evinced, on the part of the 
speakers, 8 thorough mastery of their sub- 
jects. 

At the alumni dinner, which immedi- 
ately followed the exercises in the church, 
although the preparation was much more 
extensive than usual, many found it impos- 
sible to obtain seats, even with all the ex- 
tempore arrangements that could be made. 
After the physical wants had been sup- 
plied, the alumni were called to order by 
Rey. Dr. Aiken, of Rutland, Vt., who called 
to the chair Hon. Daniel Clark, of Man- 
chester. The intellectual treat which fol- 
lowed was exceedingly rich. Among the 
speakers were Rev. Dr. Massie, of London, 
Chief Justice Chase, Gen. Shepley, of 
Maine, Richard B. Kimball, of New York, 
Gov. Smyth, Col. Harriman, and others. 
A resolution was presented and passed 
unanimously to raise $50,000 for the erec- 
tion of a building, which, besides ' other 
uses, shall contain an alumni hall, in which 
are to be placed tablets and slabs in com- 
memoration of the names of the sons of 
Dartmouth who have fallen in our late 
struggle for the Union. There were also 
many other indications of an increasing 
interest in the college on the part of the 
alumni and others, and no one, we think, 
could have been present through these Com- 
mencement exercises without feeling that 
the course of “Old Dartmouth” is 
upward. The class now entering is 
much larger than usual, numbering already 











ing of the city, the new ritual of St. Sophia 
was publicly inaugurated. Mahomet, hav- | 
ing assembled his troops in the great mark- 


| et-place—Akserai—marched in military ar- ' 


ray to the church. The iman preached 
from the ambo; the sultan himself per- 
formed the namaz or prayer and thanks- 
iving on the great altar so lately 
allowed by the last Christian cele- 
bration of the eucharistic sacrifice; and 


failed from that day : “God is the Most 
High ; there is no God but God, and Ma- 
homet is the prophet of God! Come to the 
Place of Tranquillity! come to the Asylum 
of ‘Salvation !”-—Hdinburgh Review. 
TC Te 


WHOLESALE PRICES COUNTRY 
PRODUCE. 


Reported expresely for Tun inpurenpers, by David W. 
Lewis, Commission Merchant, office and stor: No. @& 


of Desbrosees st., New'Tork. 





brand. Commission on sales of Butter, Cheese. 
‘Borrer.—Receipts far the week, 10,582 packages ; Ex- 
ports for the week, 88.015 Ibs. ; Gold, for the week, —@—. 
The market is barely maintained at iormer rates. 
‘Working by a variable currency as a standard is a hin- 
derance to business, and adverse to the best interests of 
the country. We hepe that, after harvest, when the 
crops require to be moved, there will be some surer 
standard te measure values with. Gerrency bas already 
a toward specie more than 100 per cent 
‘Why should not the tendency and certainty of managing 
te arrive at a specie basis within a reasonable time be as- 
sured! 
The Detroit Commercial Convention reports favorably 
upen the enlargememt of the Eriecanal. There is abso. 
luteneed of improved transportation between the West 
and tide water, that grain, and flour, and produce may 
de laid down in the world’s markets so cheaply as to 
compete with other mations. We quote : 





for the week, 2,777,197-tbe. The market isa shade lower, 
with a geod demand at the decline. We quote i<c. less 
price in.gold. Parties wishing to find currency values will 
multiply the gold price®y the premium on gold ruling at 
the moment. We quote: 





bere by treight. Oar quotation for extra brands of fresh 
eggs is at the mark ; all other actual count of goed eggs : 








| sdeiighttul Rural Home” inthe “Glen,” at the foot of 


the muezzing proclaimed from the Vene- , 
tian bell-tower the ozan, which has never | 


Pearl st., and store No. 450 Greenwich st., next to corner | 


otc., are 5 per cemt., en Flour, Grain, etc., 2% per cent. | 





Breswax.—Ie worth 31 a Scents in gold, parties in the 
country ean multiply this figure by whatever the pre- 
mium on gold may be at the moment and thas get its cor- 
Teet value in eurrency. 

FLaxsemp.—2 10 a 2 29 per bushel. 


Brans.—We quote : 


Beans, Pea, prime, per bush of @ lbs. $140 @1 
re ** poor ses - 10 32 
Dag we ee ; - 5S eH 

4 Poor t© goo oo 
“  Marrowfst, . 18 an 
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Peas, Canada, per bush el 3D 
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PAY? W. LEWIS, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. @ Pi 


wi Particular attention commission sale of 
BUTTER, CHEESE, BEANS DED FRUITS, EGGS, 
and orher articles quoted 

Orst-rate 


en iired. Prep- 
when in sere, and 


ppers. 
Ordersfor the purchase of butter and cheese, 
bere or m the interior, attended to. — 


1857. ® McCLURE & CO., 1865. 


STRICTLY PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 280 Fulton street, New York, 


New Yours, June 12, 18, 
:—The ab of eotton turning up 
throughout the Southern states will n the 
rice ool. Wool-growers and dealers will do best 











vas SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 
EVERY MAN HI3 OWN PHYSICIAN. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 
AND 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH, LIVER, AND BOW- 
ELS. 


brain, it is the source of headaches, mental d+ pression, 
nervous compla’nt», and unrefreshing sleap. The Liver 
becomes affect: d and generates bilious disorder=, pains 
The Bowel; sympathize by Costiveness, 

jarrheea, and Dysentery. The priocipal action of these 
Pills is on the stomach, and the liver, lungs, bowels, and 
kidneys participate in their recuperative and regenera- 
tive operation. 

ERYSIPELAS AND SALT RHEUM 

are two of the most common and virulent disorders prev- 
alent on this continent. To tnese the Ointment es- 

ectallv antagonistic; it» ‘“ modus operandt” is first to erad- 
icate the venom and then complete the cure. 

BAD LEGS, OLD SORES, AND ULCERS. 

Cases of many ‘ears’ standing, that have pertinaciously 
retuned to yield to ar y other a or treatment, have 
invariably succumbed to a few applications of this pow- 
erful anguent. 


ERUPTIONS ON THE SKIN, 


area 
of Vomales, to 
every condition of health and station of life. 


PILES AND FISTULA. 

Every form and feature of these prevalentand stub- 
born dfirorders is er wicated locally and entire'y by the 
use of this emolicnt ; warm foment s Dp e 
its application. Its healing qualities will be found to be 
thorough and invariable. 

Both the Ointment and Pills should be used in the following 
cases : 


Bunions, Mercurial Eruptions, Swe'led Glands, 
Burnes, Pile: Sore 5 
Chapped Hands, Rheumatism, Sore Breasts, 
“hilblains, Ringworm, Sore Heads, 
Fistula, Salt Rheum, Sore Lar pe 
Gout, Scalds, Sores of all kinds, 
we, pan 

Stiff Jointa, ‘etter, rs, 

Venereal Sores, Wounds of all kinds, 








CAUTION !—None are genuine unless the words “ Hor. 
ORK AN 


sizes. 
N. B.— Directions for the guidance of patients in every 
disorder are affixed to each pet and box. 

Dealers mm my wel!-kxown medicines can hive 
Show Cards, Circulars, etc.. sent FREE OF EXPENSB, 
by addressing THOMAS HOLLOWAY, 8) Maiden Lane, 
N. X. 





TOTICE.— STOWE, VERMONT, 
nestled among the Green Mountains, and one of the 

most charming towns in the New England states, has its 
“Tip Top House,” its “Half-way House,” its “Notch 
House,” its elegant ** Mansion House’’—all of which are 
overcrowded as the season advances - and is now to have 





PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDE? EXDENT. 
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Mount Mansfield, directly opposite the entrance to the 
“Notch” and ** Grotto,” and overlooking the entire am- 
phitheater of mountain scenery. 


This House, for the benefit of families seeking an inex- | 
| Pensive, quiet, and pleasant eammer residence, fs to have 


a chapel, schoolroom, gyrinasium, play-grounds, gar- 


dens, walks, etc., connected with it, and is to be conduct- 


ed strictly upon Temperance principles. 


The Capital Stock consists of four thousand shares at 


twenty-five doliarseach, or one hundred thousand 4>1- 
lars— seven thousand five hundred dollars of which have 
already been ordered by the President of the “Mount 


Mansfield Co.,” who hes expressed the behef that the in- | 
come will pay a handsome dividend on the Investment. | 
PP ity for families re- | 
siding m the city to become joint owners in a place inthe , 


This to be a fa bi 





ppea! 


country where, from May till October, they may have all 


, the benefits of the Spring, Summer, and magnificent Au | 


tumn changes, to health, 


niary profit. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED BY 


EDWARD G. TILESTOWN & CO., 


| 4 Franklin street (Fevere Bank Building), Boston ; 1ff 
Broadway (Mercantile Bank Building), New York. 


Horrors ! 





BUTTONS !! 


j BUTTORS!!! 


} FRENCH SELF-FASTENING BUTTONS. 

| Puton one taken off Ina moment I oy om aot. without 

} screw, rive eu ec Reta: 

{ate Suirthi's FOWLER'S, No.3 Park rowant No. 
379 Agents wanted every where. sample 


way. 
| Bacnctor’s Box, containing a full assortment of coat, vest, | 


ittons, sent te any ad- 
Apply, in persen or dy letter, 
INS, No. 80 st. Wholesale depot. 


SELL 


Rontelece, and overcoat bu will be 
| on receipt of $1 5v. 
to W. B, WA’ 





| AGENTS WANTED TO 


i WALKER'S HL VEGETABLE SLICE2 for | 


JAMES EDG Sole Manufacturer 
ox No. 5,646 Post-Office.) No. % Maiden lane, N. Y. 


21 For © Wais il send, sealed aap j 
’ or ne * ee! . se 
Dect Rol, the" Grectan Compound,” Mgaly, perfumed | 


the smoothest face in five weeks, or upon bald heads ta 
or tothe skin. Batirs 
sal smd free. Adarem ge? . Descriptive cir- 


splars mailed free, ¥. SHULTS, Post-offse Box 
— HOWE SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., President, 


No. 629 BROADWAY 
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MANSON LANG, New Yerk Chy. 
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Sveti Goce cetriones 
SreCTORAL PASTILRS OF SPANISH HERMIT. 





A 
curing = 
and cures the and all 
Eyphititie ulcers in eht ‘or ten ‘without the use of 
mercury or Bitrate of silver. $150, in case. 
ROB OR CON SYRUP OF SARSAPA- 


For the complete purification of the blood. $2 per bottle. 
—THE COMPEN- 
“ od ‘ 
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Sir r HEATING APPARATUS. 
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Gj TtsEBBOsOORLD VIEWS OF 


CHARLESTON AND FORT SUNTER 
meer samy ange hagas 


MR. SEECHER DELIVERING THE 
ADDRESS. 


Also views of Public Buildimgs and the Great Review 


“ 
Prices reduced to S ott each, or $4,50 per dos, Pub- 
Mehed by W. E. JAMES, 267 Fulton at, Brooklyn, x. ¥. 











(pometerenon 
BIFE SYRUP 
@OMPOSED OF 
IODIDE POTASSIUM, 


With the Compound Concentrated Fiuid Extract ef 
VALUABLE MEDICINAL 
ROOTS AND HERBS, 
PREPARED BY WM. H. GREGG, M. B., 


Sraduate College of Physicians and Surgeons, N«¥. 
merly Assistant Physician Blackwell’s latand — 
pitals, late Medical Inspector New York State 
Volunteer Depow, under Governor 
Edwin BD. Morgan. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
HAS PRODUCED 
A REVOLU.ION IN MEDICINE. 


What may secm almost incred{fbie is, that many diseaseg 
altherto hopelessly hs 





Pp y are frequently 
sured ina few days or weeks, and we cheerfully invae 
the investigations of the liberal-minded and sectentiiic tg 
cure which have no parafiel at the present day. 

Our medicine is peculiar ; by it the seat of any dtwease 
directly reached, and the equilibrium restored. 
These who have suffered long from painful and obstinate 


diseases, 

Those who have vainly sought relief from advertised med- 
jeines, 

Those who cannot be cured by other phystefans, 

ARE INVITED 70 USE 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 


Durtng the past five years we have contended with 
stacles and overcome 0; tion as herculéan 73 
ever enccuntered by ony Rebermace - 


RAPIDITY OF CURE. 


slow, recuperative pr X ” 
pk a ty pe process of Nature. 


In health, the body, like a well-bal 
state of Equilibrium. But wh: yt WT 


en, from an comes, 
ge one side of the scale, we have the effects of ‘by 
hat ie requisite is, to restore the normal balance te 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


& positive and specific remedy for all diseases 
from an IMPURE SPATE OF THE BLOOD, a: ‘er a 
theredkary) DISEASES transmitted trom 5 ane To 


PARALYSIS: 
Paraplegia, Paral 
is the only effective teimitied hat Gongtt ation 
ol mn in the v 
forms of WG ey hy need itera 
uahaleaietibe reat Lafe-giving Pomen — 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hemiplegia, P: 
It Is so universally 


Indigestion. Laver Complaint. 
Weight at Stomach. Want of Appetite. 
le Bad Breath. 


Constipation 
Flatulence ——— 


SCROFULA. 


’ GLANDULAR SWELLINGS. ULCERATION. 

KING'S EVIL. ERYSIPELAS. SALT REBUM. 
This taint (HEREDrTaRY and acqvreEp), filling life witht 

untold misery, is by al) usual medical remedies incasabla, 


RHEUMATISM. 
(arate) Ket tare 


£0. 
If there isany disease in which the 
Sy isa sovereign, it is in KReumatuca and ter bin 
affections. The most mtense pains are 
alleviated--enormous swellings 


chronic or vicarious, of 2) or 30 —y b + 9 
or 30 years’ standing. 
cured by us. ” save 


NERVOUSNESS. 


Nervous Debility. red N 
St. Vitus’ Da: 4 ~ hina 


50 prove an inestimabie 

oonng—Snecting their footsteps to a Hope which fwifilg 

more than it promises. 

MERCURIAL DISEASES. 

Bad Semotgzien. Aches 

Feelin, Weariness. De Sia of Spirits. 

th from Liths evil cicets of RY. remo ree 
ih : ving 


a e Weak Joints and ama 
hich sare 
Fain wick the om of Galomal are to prodcy 
ever. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
eradicates, root and branch, al) Eruptive Diseases of tag 
Skin, like 


ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


and all other difficulties of this kind, which so much di 
—~ the outw: appearance of both males and fem 

ntmaking them a disgusting object to themselves 
their friends. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 


CURES ALL SWELLING OF THE GLANDS, 


either of the Face, Neck, or Female and should 
be taken as soon as the swelling is detected, thus prevent 
ing their break and producing trou! Discharge 


ing Sores, which 80 many of the younger portiots 

of the community, from six to twenty years ane. Young 
re’ t to se 

¢c 


All scrofulous persons ng '° 
Emaciation, Dyspe and Dropsy of the Mim! o 
men, and in the female, of the ovaries and womba, 

4 nflamma‘ and ra- 

mn of the Uterus, are permanently eured by Co: 
Life . The disease as or 
Neck the Life Syrup will remove entirely. The rem 
should be 0 for the disease is ex le 


some , as 
ingly chronic and stubborn, and will not be removed 
without extra effort. 

Tumors of the Ovaries, Tumors of the Breast, and SweUJ- 


ing of other glands of the body will be completely red 
without resorting to the fe, or_ operations of any 
Bi “¥y Ipita thor Disease of the valves, a 4g] 
ry m, , 
Sly ppt A To 
ie affec’ an b 
any acute pain in the on of the heart) will be 
greatly relieved by Constitution Life Syrup. 


suffering from I ndisposition to Exertion, Pain in the | 
Loss ot Me! 


ie, 
and 
of the CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP, 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ULCERATIVE DISEASES, 


either of the Nose, Throat, Tongue, S) head , 
Scalp, no remedy has ever proved fte pine, Rene  & 
Moth Patches Spee the female tace, ependtag ne 
diseased . ate Vi unpleasa: the 
oung wife r. few of Constipation 
wil the yy and remove t™@ do. 


cerous condition of that organ, socom fed 
ing or othar be 
use of CON! 





THE RICH AND POOR 


are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Seience hawg 
made the Constitution Life Syrup for the benefit of ali, 


PURE BLOOD 


bealth and women; 
i negected Tn youth, disease abd carty dram 


To MorHers aNp Marnrep Lapras. 
It ts the and mest effectua! = 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
THE POOR MAIS FRIEND AND THE RICH MAIng 
BLESSING! . 

BUY If, TAKE IT, AND BE CURED, 
fr 18 UNIVERSAL IN ITS EFFECTs, 


WM. H. GREGG, M.D., 


. SOLB PROPRIETOR, NEW YORK, 
Laboratory, Brooklyn, L. & 
Price, $1 per Bottle. Six Bottles for $4. 

e@- Sent by Expres to all parts of the country. ay 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 
Whotemie Dragrists, 
AGENTS, 

Bo. Cli street, New York, 
Sold wholesale by 
JOHNSON, HOLLOWAY 4 COWDER, Philsdetpaag, 
GRO. C. @OODWIN & 00.. Boston, Aas 
FULLER, FINCH & FULLER, Chicage, 





OUND. FARK, Cmetmaat, 


a Sat ma 5% ; 
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NOTICES. 


responsible tor any views 
» i do not old <a the communications of our Oor 


a= = 
The Independent. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 3, 1865. 


Our subscribers will bear in mind that 
business letters to Taz INDEPENDENT should 
henceforth be addressed to Hungry C. Bowen, 
Publisher, No. 5 Beekman st., New York. 
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MOUNTAINS AS MEDICINE. 


Ir was a scnsible philosopher who com- 
mended the wisdom ‘of Providence in so 
arranging matters that great rivers should 
always be found in the neighborhood of 
great cities. That high mountains should, 
as # general thing, be far removed from 
them is, perhaps, an equally admirable dis- 
position of the details of earthly economy. 
For thus a city of refuge, unbuilded of man, 
is provided for the worn dwellers in cities 
made with hands, to which they can betake 
themselves for a season, and draw sweeter 
breath than that they are used to, 


“*Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air.” 


Modern improvements cannot pursue 
them thither. They are beyond the limits 
of street railways. Corner lots are impos- 
sible things. The sins of the street con- 
tractor are no longer a stench in their nos- 
trils. Mayors are unknown quantities, and 
aldermen no more. A very few hours will 
transport a man from his office in Wall 
street, or his sanctum in Nassau or Beek- 
man, to the gorges of the White Mountains, 
where he can forget the bad odor of the evil 
savers of the wilderness of brick and mor- 
tar he has left behind him, and find sermons 
in other stones than those of Broadway, and 
books in running brooks very different from 
the “disemboguing streams,” which rush 
down the kennels of the side-streets to the 
circumambient rivers after a hard shower. 


It isa natural and healthy instinct that 
urges those “long in populous city pent,” 
to rush to some scene as diverse as possible 
from that of their daily and nightly labors. 
Whether they seek the communion of Na- 
ture by the beach of the wide-weltering 
ocean, or climb the windy tops of moun- 
tains, they find the change for which their 
soul longs, and which it needs. They can 
not but be the better in body and soul for 
the ventilation which their minds as well 
as their lungs thus receive, if artificial life 
have not utterly vitiated and debauched 
the one and the other. The mountains 
have, as yet, the advantage over the sea- 
side that they have not been so completely 
converted into mere resorts of chronic dis- 


gent to Tax [xperenperr cannot be 

















the Rocky Mountains’! Or driving up in 
a two-horse buggy! Yet such is the igno- 
minious fact, only relieved by the magnifi- 
cent engineering which has made such 
feats practicable. But, though inglorious, 
it is by no means unpleasant to be spared 
all fatigue, and be able to see the superb 
views from the side at your ease. Thee 
are almost more impressive than that 
from the summit, especially if the 
drapery of clouds be properly arranged 
for the finest effect. Whena thick mass 
of clouds droops half way down the hori- 
zon, and far away beneath it in the distance 
a vast extent of country, with lakes and for- 
ests and farms, stretches a way, the sunlight 
and shadows playing uponit, the effect is 
as if ofa glimpse into another world. The 
view from the top, when the rare fact of an 
entirely cloudless day occurs, is almost 
oppressive, from its vastness and the sense 
of human littleness that it forses on the 
mind of the spectator. Butit is one that 
becomes a part and portion of oneself for 
the rest of life. ; 

It is of all regions the fittest for the pedes- 
trian. All the chief objects are within 
practicable distances, with excellent ac- 
commodations and opportunities for for- 
warding luggage from point to point. A 
good walker, with average weather, could 


dispatch the whole at his leisure 
in a fortnight, or three weeks, at 
the furihe:t. And it demands more 


time than quadrupedal conveyance ad- 
mits of to see the varied scenery a: it 
should be seen in due detail. The splendor 
of the woods is something inconceivable to 
ore who has never seen an aboriginal for- 
est. The forests of the Old World are, in 
general, made up of one kind of tree—pines, 
beeches, or oaks—while here they are of 
every species, mingled together with the 
profusion and invariable good taste of Na 
ture, when left to herself. The mingling 
of the dark, spiry pines with the rich 
greens of birch, beech, maple, oak, and 
other forest trees, is singularly beautifal, 
whether seen from a distance or near at 
hand. The tangled undergrowth, mixed 
with wild flowers; the trunks of trees which 
have fallen in the course of many years, 
covered deep with moss; the moss-covered 
rocks which crop out in fantastic shapes ; 
the mountain-streams which come dashing 
musically down these steep, strong water- 
courses ; all demand leisure and time enough 
for observation and for study—such ob- 
servation and study as refresh the weary 
spirit, and fit it to encounter again the keen 
conflicts of the world. Coming thus in 
contact with the earth, the common moth- 


the body, and renews cheerfulness to the 
mind. It is medicine for the mind diseased 
as well as for the wearied body, and nerves 
them both to do the work appointed them 
by the great Taskmaster, with all their 
might. 





DEATH OF RICHARD HILDRETH. 


Tue death of Richard Hildreth, the dis- 
tinguished American author and journal- 





sipation, where the worn-out pleasures of 
the winter can be used over again at sec- 
ond-hand. Though the rush of travel is 
prodigious during the brief mountain season, 
there are no considerable colonies of time- | 
killers such as plant themselves perma- 
nenfly at Jong Branch, or Cape May, or | 
Newport. There is a reasonable chance, 
with good luck, of getting a glimpse of Na- 
ture by oneself, or only in fitting company, 
which is so essential to a true communion 
with her. And by slightly anticipating the 
season of the general vacation, or by fall- 
ing a little into the rear of it, one can be 
almost alone with the mighty mother in 
her most sacred retreats. 

Nothing can be more total than the 
change which those few hours’ work in the 
conditions which surround the tired denizen 
of a city, especially if it be in his choice to 
avoid the tide of travel which the necessi- 
ties of the common case force into the nar- 
row limits of the six midsummer weeks. 
Though we cannot approach the White 
Mountains amiss from any direction, we 
should rather advise one who visits them 
for the first time to do so by the way of the 
Franconia Notch, and so proceed from the 
exquisite beauties of that range to the ster- 
ner sublimity of Mount Washington. An 
admirable method is to attack them in the 
rear, and enter them by the way of Little- 
ton, through the Valley of the Connecti- 
cut. But a more excellent way, perhaps, 
is to make your approaches with Lake 
Winnepisseogee as a base of operations. 
After exploring that beautiful piece of water, 
with its hundred islands “ interwoven with 
little shining seas that run among them,” 
like those in the Vision of Mirza, the Val- 
ley of the Pemigewasset furnishes a fitting 
avenue to the glorious sights of the Fran- 
conia range. There can hardly be a more 
lovely drive in the world than that from 
Plymouth to the Profile House. The quiet 
beauty of the valley through which the 
river runs, contrasted with the mountain 
range, with its ever shifting diversity of 
peaks and slopes which shut in the view, 
can scarcely be surpassed anywhere. The 
romantic ravine called the Flume, the pic- 
turesque Georgiana Falls, the Pool, the Ba- 
sin, Echo Lake, Bald Mountain, and, above 
all, the sublime profile of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, that seems looking from 
eternity into eternity, whether wreathed in 
clouds or basking in sun-light, give per- 
haps a greater variety of objects of interest 
here than is to be found at the other prin- 
cipal points. 

Possibly, however, the tourist may be 
shaken in this opinion when, on reaching 
Crawford's, by the way of Bethlehem, he 
sees the gavage wildness of the North, par 
excellence, relieved by the beauty of the 
wooded mountain-sides, to one of which the 
tragic fate of the Willey household has 
given its name. The prospect ofthis valley 
from Mount Willard is peculiar from the 
perfect symmetry of the wooded slopes that 

form it, down into which you look from the 
sheer face of a precipice. Beecher’s cas- 
cades, too, form a particular feature of this 
locality, with their fairy-like grace of beauty 
and the picturesque path that leads to them. 
If our tourist be of an adventurous turn, he 
can ascend Mount Washington from this 
side by a bridle-path, accompanied by some 
of the dangers which dignify such exploits, 
and can thence descend by the carriage- 
road—of which anon—to the Glen. He will 
be wiser, however, if he proceed more cir- 
cuitously through the Notch and a magnifi- 
cent mountain country to North Con- 
way, and théré spend a day or two in 
the charming Valley of the Saco, 
and the beautiful points of scenery there- 
about, and afterward’ reach ‘the Glen by 
the way of. Bartlett and Jackson. Few 
striking effect the outline of the Mt. Wash- 
ington range as seen against a clear even 


sky, with the stars going down behind it. 
The ‘ascent of the mountain on this side, 
though the mode of it would excite the in-: 
terse disgust of the Alpine Club, is one 
that all the world, howeverold and lazy, 
can take with ease. Imagine a line of 
siages driving to the top of the highest 
mountain in the United States this side 


ist, took place on the eleventh of July at 
Florence, Italy, where he had been resid; 
ing for ashort time for the benefit of his 
declining health. Mr. Hildreth was born 
June 28, 1807, at Deerfield, Mass., his fa- 
ther, a well-known Congregational clergy- 
man, having charge of the academy in that 
place. He graduated at Harvard College 
in 1826, with the character of a devoted 
student, and an acute and pungent writer, 
with a strong predilection and aptitude for 
literary pursuits. His first attempts as a 
writer for the press were made in several 
popular magazines of that day, and in 1832 
he became an associate editor of the 
Boston “ Atlas,” of which he had been 
one of the founders. He remained 
at this post for about two years, 
when his impaired health led him to the 
South, where he resided for several months 
on a plantation. His experience while 
there gave him a vivid perception of the 
evils of slavery, and in part furnished him 
with the materials of his powerful story 
“Archy Moore,” which, for vigor of de- 
scription and natural intensity of language, 
has scarcely been surpassed by the most 
successful works of modern fiction. Mr. 
Hildreth was always a firm and consistent 
advocate of the anti-slavery cause. With 
less confidence than many others in the 
power of associated action, and seldom 
taking a prominent part in the great organ- 
izations of the day, his devotion to the 
principles of freedom ; his acute political 
sagacity ; his fertility in historical il- 
lustrations ; and his uncommon gift of 
indignant, scathing rebuke, endowed him 
with alarge degree of public influence 
which he never failed to exercise in behalf 
of justice, freedom, and humanity. Mr. 
Hildreth’s principal literary work was the 
“ History of the United States,” in six oc- 
tavo volumes, and extending from the first 
settlement of the American colonies to the 


devoted to the composition of this work. 
In style and execution, it presents an ac- 
curate reflex of the character of the author. 
Mr. Hildreth cherished a great contempt 
for every species of atfectation and pre- 
tense. He wasas simple and downright 
in the expression of his feelings and opin- 
ions as if he had never heard of the famous 
maxim that the purpose of language is the 
concealment of truth! Above all, he ab- 
horred everything like the tinsel and gin- 
ger-bread work of what is called fine writ- 
ing. His history, accordingly, is a plain, 
and almost meager record of facts. With- 
out ornament, without speculative theories, 
without rhetorical artifice, it is almost as 
dry as a mere book of annals, although it 
may always be consulted to advantage for 
reference. Mr. Hildreth was an ardent 
politician. He took a decisive part in sev- 
eral campaigns, and was always esteemed a 
powerful friend and a bitter and formida- 
ble foe. 
his opinions, vehement and caustics in con- 
troversy, quick and destructive as light- 
ning in his judgment of antagonists, he was 
not likely to receive full justice for the fin- 


a certain sweetness of nature that called 


ciations. 

















and blacks. 


Very decided in the utterance of 


er qualities of his mind and heart. His in- 
timate friends, however, recognizec in him 


forth sympatby, and often love, a transpa- 
rent ingenuousness that often suggested the 
simplicity of childhood, and an inability to © 
harbor personal malice, that perhaps made 
him unconscious of the force of his denun- 





er, from time to time, restores strength to | 


THE ENGLISH ELECTION. 


THE great electoral contest in England 
is ever, and we heartily rejoice with the 
friends of political progress in England 
and all through Europe at the result—the 
signal defeat of the Tories. The election 
commenced on July 11, and on the even- 
ing of July 19, 579 out of 658 members 
who will constitute the new House of Com- 
mons had been elected. The Liberals al- 
ready counted 384, a net gain of 20, which 
will undoubtedly be increased by the re- 
turn of the 79 elections yet to be heard 
from. The Tories admit that their hopes 
have been disappointed, and though they 
insist that the majority claimed for the 
Liberals is not quite so large, they acknowl- 
edge a net loss, thus far, of 14 members. 

The result is all that could be expected 
under the present constitution of England. 





Be it remembered that six-sevenths of the 


| entire adult male population of the United 


Kingcom are disenfranchised ; that these 





has been selected as the man to carry the 
“Napoleonic Ideas on Africa” Into prac 
tice. 


Not many weeks will elapse before we 
shall get more details about this new enter- 
prise of Louis Napoleon. But the utter 
want of moral principles which has char- 
acterized the whole reign of the bold 
usurper of the French throge is already 
sufficiently apparent in his new scheme. 
He is willing to pay any homage to Mo- 
hammedirm to confirm his influence over 
the Arabs, and the only real advantage 
whick he will manage to derive from the 
continuance of the French rule will be the 
formation of a pretorian army, to bridle 
the republicanism of Paris and Lyons. 





AN AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


Ir is but little over a hundred years since 
Sir Hans Sloane, an lish physician of 
Scotch decent, living in London, died at 
the age of ninety-three, and bequeathed his 


disenfranchised classes, the real majority of | books and collection of specimens of nat- 
the people of England, manifested theirpro- | usal history to the nation on certain condi- 


found interest in the defeat of the Tories in 
the most emphaticand unmistakable way ; 


that even the privileged one-seventh at) 


Englishmen who are permitted to vote 
recorded an overwhelming majority of 
votes against the Tories, as nearly all 
the large constituencies in the boroughs 





| 


chose Liberals, and, as a general rule, only | 


the rotten family boroughs and the counties 
returned '} ories, and that, in many instances 
even these could not be secured without 
havirg recourse tothe mo:t glaring cor- 
ruption and the most violent threats. This 
election, therefore, we may hope, seals the 
doom of the Tories The English people 
have now had the most palpable proof ‘hat 
the party has no longer any root in the po- 
litical corvictions of ‘he immense majority 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

The majority of the party who, in oppo- 
sition to the conservative Tories, are com- 
movly comprehended under the ccllective 
name of “ Liberals,” must not be expected 
to take any immediate steps toward the in- 
troduction of democratic institutions. Still, 
it is probable that some reform of the suf- 
frage law, by which the number of voters 
will be increased, will be effectéd by the 
next Parliament; and every increase in the 
number of voters can not fail to hasten the 
progress of Engiand toward a more popular 
form of government. 

One of the most notable results of the 
election is the great re-enforcement of 


the Radical party. It is felt on 
all sides that they are soon to be- 
come the leading political party of 


England. Westminster has elected Stuart 
Mill, whose accession heralds the final 
doom of class and party legislation. The 
working men will have their special inter- 
ests and their political claims taken care of 
by Thomas Hughes. Lord Enfield, and a 


| number of other young members, signalize 
| the gradual conversion of the younger 


close of President Monroe’s first term of | 


office. Many years of strenuous toil were | results may be obtained in future. He dis- 


E.vcation rx Sours Caronma.—Rev, 
BE. J. Adams, in a letter published in the 
American Missionary, and dated st Beau- 
fort, 8. C., June 8, says: “ A few days since 
at Charleston, of 170 white men laboring 
on public works but three could write their 
names, while of 140 blacks laboring at the 
same time and place 92 could sign their 
names.” We commend this factto those 
who the of the emanci- 
pated blocks as filles oe denying them 
the right of suffrage, while they make no 
such objection in regard to ignorant white 
men If ignorance is @ sufficient reason 
for excluding a man from the polls, let the 
rule be applied impartially to both whites 





Whigs to more radical principles. Finally, 
the defeat of Gladstone at Oxford, and his 
subsequent election at South Lancachire, 
may prove to be an event of uncalculable 
importance for the triumph of liberal prin- 
ciples. Gladstone is recognized by all En- 
glishmen, without distinction of party, to 
be one of their most gifted statesmen. For 
years it has become apparent that, when 
Lord Palmerston leaves the political stage, 
Gladstone has a good chance of being put 
at the head of the English executive. 
Among the leading statesmen of England, 
Gladstone has been conspicuous for the 
great advance he has made toward a union 
with the Radical party. The greatest 
drawback to a further advance in this di- 
rection was his connection with the con- 
servative university of Oxford. This draw- 
back bas now been removed. He hen-e- 
forth represents one of the industrial and 
progressive districts of England, and the 
few days of communion with his new con- 
stituents have already been sufficient to 
show that Gladstone has both the power 
and the ambition to become the man of the 
people. 


THE FRENCH IN 








AFRICA. 


THE greatest admirers of the third Na- 
poleon will hardly dispute that the Mexi- 
can expedition and the “ Life of Cesar” 
have not added to the number of believers 
in the Napoleonic form of government. 
Not discouraged by his want of success in 
these two cases, the Emperor, as we learn 
from French papers, is on the point of 
giving to the world another installment of 
“ Napoleonic Ideas” in a work on the colo- 
nization of Algeria. The title of the new 
work will be “ Za Politique de la France en 
Algérie,” and though the day of its publica- 
tion has not yet been fixed upon, the French 
papers are allowed to give a brief account 
of its contents. 

The Emperor admits that thus far the 
attempt of France to colonize Algeria has 
been a failure. He therefore proposes to 
himself the question, how more satisfactory 


cusses the subject from three points of 
view: 1. The natives, 2. The European 
colonists, and 8. The army; and indicates 
the reforms which, in his opinion, ought to 
be introduced into each of these three de- 
partments. 

The Emperor, who has certainly not been 
very scrupulous as regards the rights of his 
own countrymen, or those of the Mexicans, 
argues that the Arabs have sacred rights 
“which have unfortunately been frequently 
disregarded.” The best expedient for se- 
curing to them their rights in future he 
finds in the establishment of an Arabic 
kingdom, regarding it as by far preferable 
to an absorption of the Arabic nationality, 
which appears to be, if not impossible, at 





least extremely difficult. 

Passing over to the European element of 
the population, the Emperor has not much 
to say in its favor. It has been poor; it 
has been unsuccessful, and, being scattered 
throughout the country, it has always re- 
quired an immense military force for its 
protection. To remedy these evils the 

| Emperor proposes the concentration of the 
colonists in a few places, and, as they have 
been unsuccessful as colonists, he advises 
them to leave agriculture altogether to the 
natives, and devote themselves to com- 
merce. 

The army, the Emperor thinks, may be 
reduced by establishing colonnes mobiles, 
keeping up & constant communication be- 
tween the fortified places, and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Macksen, a native armed 
police under the Turkish rule, which, on 
account of their services, were then, and 
will again be, exempt from taxes. Algeria, 
thus re-organized, is expected to furnish to 
France an army of 80,000 men, which will 
garrison Paris and Lyons. 

As the proclamation addressed by the 
Emperor during his recent sojourn in Al- 
geria indicated, ism is to be re- 
Algeris. Polygamy has already received 
the express sanction of the French legisla- 
ture, and the Mohammedan festivals, as the 


The latest advices from Europe that Abd- 
el-Kader had had an interview with the 


Emperor leave hardly any doubt that he 











‘ious which Parliament at once accepted, 
and so laid the foundation of the British Mu- 
sevm, an institution of much more import- 
ance to the British people than the House 
of Lords, or the Bench of Bishops. The 
conditions upon which the bequest of Sir 
Hans Sloane were made were, that Parlia- 
ment should provide a place of safe keep- 
ing for his collection, aud pay his family 
fifty thousand pounds sterling, the estima- 
ted cost of his specimens. The nucleus 
was thus erected for the ivstitution which 
has since expanded, in but /ittle more than 
a century, to that vast collection wnich is 
the great pride and benefit of the British 
metropolis. To it have been added 
the Townley marbles, the Elgin mar- 
bles, the Layaid sculpture, and various 
other collections of private and pub- 
lic munificence, until the British Mu- 
seum stands now, as a whole, without a 
rival in the civilized world. In this great 
and enterprizing country of ours we have 
no museum at all, of any kind, except 
the small but valuable collection belonging 
to the State of Massachusetts, in Cam- 
bridge, which is under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz. !t is discreditable to our 
national character that such should be the 
fect; but this discredit, we are happy to 
make known, is about to be removed. Mr. 
P. T. Barnum, the great Connecticut show- 
man, is about to do for us what Sir Haus 
Sloane did for Great Britain. He proposes 
to found a National Museum, or, more 
properly, an American museum. By the 
sale of the urexpired lease of the grounds 
on which his late museum stood, Mr. Bar- 
num has realized about the same sum that 
Sir Hans Sloane demanded for his collec- 
tion, and this sum he munificently proposes 
to give to the people of the United States 
as the beginning for an American mu- 
seum, to be located in the actual me- 
tropolis of the nation. Mr. Barnum 
possesses the power of the Pied Piper of 
Hammelin: he has but to pipe, and the 
children immediately follow him ; it is out 
of gratitude to the little darlings who have 
given him his fortune that he makes the 
munificent proposition to endow a free 
museum for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration*® He merely asks for the co-opera- 
tion in his good design of the public author- 
ities, and if it should be conceded, as it 
ought to be, he will give us a museum 
which will, in time, rival the great collec- 
tions of old Europe, of the Bibliotheque 
Imperiale in Paris,4he Louvre in the same 
capita], and the National Gallery, the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and the British Museum in 
London. We can hardly look for the co- 
operation of Congress in this design, be- 
cause the small sectional jealousies of other 
parts of the Union have always been ar- 
rayed against any attempt to forward any 
enterprise which will prove beneficial to 
New York. It was a jealousy like this 
which broke up all the lines of steamers 
which Lad been established between New 
York and Europe, and threw the steam car- 
rying trade wholly into the hands of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Russians. But New York is an empire in 
itself, and can well-afford to build up a mu- 
seum which shall be national in its charac- 
ter ; and a little co-operation on the part of 
the people with Mr. Barnum’s generous 
design will effectually dothe work. If the 
city were to bestow about a tenth part of 
the amount, to aid such an institution, 
which it annually bestows upon worthless 
politicians, nothing more would be needed ; 
but there is no lack of private muniftcence 
in New York, and we are confident that 
Mr. Barnum will be liberally sustained by 
our wealthy men when he shall have made 
known his plans. 

A French literary periodical, a few years 
ago, in giving an account of our Astor Li- 
brary informed the Paris public that it was 
founded by “ Sir John Astor,” a rich mer- 
chant, who had bequeathed thirty-five thou 
sand francs for that object. This French 
authority had probably read of the British 
Museum being founded by Sir Hans Sloane ; 
of the National Gallery being enriched by 
the bequest of Sir George Beaumont; of the 
Royal Exchange by Sir Thomas Gresham ; 
and the Dulwich Gallery by Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, and naturally imagined that any 
Anglo-American, as he supposed Mr. Astor 
to be, of sufficient wealth to found a libra- 
ry must be a Sir. But the amount be- 
queathed by the founder of the Astor libra- 
ry was two millions of francs instead of 
thirty-five thousand. Mr. Barnum’s munif- 
icence is characteristic of the man as well 
as of the people, and hereafter he will be 
ranked with the Astors and the Peter 
Coopers of the Empire City. 


A NEW FRENCH FASHION. 


France sets the fashion in a good many 
other things besides bonnets and cookery. 
It wasa French monarch who first set the 
example, which all the rest of Christian 
Europe immediately followed, of gallantly 
admitting women to court ceremonials, 
saying that a court without ladies was like 
a garden without flowers. And now an- 
other French monarch has set the whole 
civilized world an example in recognizing 
the worth of woman ana her right to the 
same rewards as man, which, we doubt not, 
will also be immediately followed. We 
hope it will at least, and, as there are two 
ruling Queens in Europe, they, at least, 
should, for their own sakes, honor their 
own sex in following the French lead. 
The Empress Eugenie, whom all Americans 
should love for her prompt and tender let 
ter of condolence to the bereaved widow of 
our martyred President, has lately been en- 
acting the part of Semiramis during the ab- 
sence of her imperial husband in Algeria, 
and, taking advantage of her temporary 
sovereignty, she did a truly womanly 
and graceful act in conferring the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor on Rosa Bon- 
heur, an honor which al] Frenchmen as- 
pire to, but which no woman has heretofore 
received. Hundreds of French artists of 
less renown and inferior genius to Rosa 
Bonheur had been decorated with the bit 
of red ribbon and little silver cross so pre- 
cious to Gallic eyes, but she had probably 
pever dreamed of such a distinction, be- 








csue she was & Woman, and the cross of the 




















Legion of Honor was instituted to reward 
the merits of masculine talent only. The 
gentle Eugenie saw no reason why a wo- 
man whose works had conferred honor 
upon the French name should herself be 
unhonored, and, with a grace and kindnes: 
of manner which gave additional value to 
the decoration, she bestowed it upon the 
great artist, visiting her studio in person, 
and paying her the little sympathetic cour- 
tesies which only a woman can show to a 
woman. Probably we shall now hear ofa 
good many more similar marks of atten- 
tion being bestowed upon emineat 
French women, and, perhaps, her maj- 
esty of England will recognize the 
claims of her female subjecis to distinction 
as well as the males who render her reign 
illustrious by their genius. The eminent 
services of Florence Nightingale in the Cri- 
mea were recognized by all England ; and, 
if she had been a man, she would have been 
honored with a baronetage at least; but 
there was no precedent for bestowing a ti- 
tle of honor upon an Englishwoman in her 
own right, for her own services, though it 
has been often done in acknowledgment of 
the services of a husband or father. in our 
own happy country, where everything is 
perfect, woman is unknown to the Consti- 
tution and Congress when honors are to be 
bestowed as a reward of faithful service to 
the nation. We have but one order of no- 
bility. only recognition of military services ; 


else, of course, some of the noble women 
who devoted themselves, their fortunes 
and their lives to the duty of nursing the 
sick aud wounded soldiers of our armies, 
who braved every peril, and endured as 
great hardships as any soldier in the field, 
would be hosored by Congressional recog- 
nition. Shoulder-straps are not intended 
for feminine attire, and there is no law 
under which a woman could be rewarded 
for the good she may have rendered the 
Union. But the President and the heads of 
departments’ have done many things since 
the war broke out tor which there was 
neither law nor precedent of much more 
questionable propriety than the recognition 
of the services of our he:oic women would 
be. Women. however, are accustomed to 
waiting, and they can wait a little longer. 
Their day is coming by-and-by, and we 
may thank the beautiful empress of the 
French for her womanly courage in daring 
to do what no other person in authority has 
ventured upon in the present enlightened 
period of the world. 





Ovr correspondent, who writes on be- 





half of the “ Blind Soldier,” of Brooklyn, is 
advised to call at the office of the War 
Fund Committee, corner of Court and Jo- 
ralemon streets, where such cases are at- 
tended to. Dr. Strickland, the excellent 
secretary of the committee, is there on 
Tuesdays and Fridays on purpose to at- 
tend to such cases, and all matters for the 
relief of the soldiers are properly referred to 
him. 








Stampep NewsPaPer WRAPPERS.—The 
Post-office Department has resumed the 
sale of these convenient wrappers at all the 
post-offices in the country, North and 
South. They are very cheap, and are a 
great convenience to those sending circu- 
lars, catalogues, or newspapers. The de- 
mand for them is enormous. 





ArTuUR TApPpAaNn.— Rey. Samuel J. May, 
of Syracuse, pays a touching and heartfelt 
tribute to this noble man in a letter here- 
with published. Next week we shall pub- 
lish a sermon, occasioned by his death, and 
preached in the First Church in New Ha- 
ven, on Sunday last, by Rev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D. 


————_ee. 


PERSONAL. 


The Secretary of War has been de- 
nounced in some quarters as responsible for 
the sufferings of Union prisoners at the South; 
he not having, es is alleged, either protected 
them by retaliatory measures, or taken the 
proper steps to bave them exchanged. We 
have always believed that this charge was un- 
just, and that the Secretary would in due time 
be vindicated. Mr. Dana, late Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, now editor of the Chicago Re- 
publican, says that “no man of all the thou- 
sands who languished in the cruelties of rebel 
bonds can rightfully say that Mr. Stanton is 
responsible for one moment of his tortures.” 
As to Messrs. Brown and Richardson, the Tri 
bune correspondents, special efforts, says Mr. 
Dana, were made by the War Department to 
procure their release; ‘‘ but those in power at 
Richmond were, for some reason of their own, 
unwilling to surrender them, and refused ; 
and finally, after all other means had been ex- 





save, we erect amemorial that will endure for 
ever. I believe, gentlemen, ‘that we should 
be honest in the expression of our views upon 
ali subjects. My motto has always been to 
form my ideas and then put them into acts. 


And in relation to national matters I am free | 
to say that I believe one of the first things | 


Which ought to be done is to give to every 
man in this country who is untainted of 
crime the right to vote. (Great applause.) I 
believe there is virtue in the celored people 
of the South. They do not possess coliege ed- 
ucation, but, (turning te Governor Smyth) 
men can be governors withouta liberal eourse 
of study. (Applause.) They can be Presi- 
dents also.” (More applause.) 


Alfred Tennyson, the poct laureate 
of England, is faiing very fast. He was just 
recovering from a severe attack of throat dis- 
ease, when, walking late one evening in his 


Isle of Wight garden, he took cold, and now, | 


it is stated, symptoms of consumption are 
evident. His 


only chance of saving his life. 


Augustus Aspinwall, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, died last week while on a visit 
at the house of Henry C. Bowen, at Wood- 
stock, Connecticut. Mr. Aspinwall was about 
7% years of age, and the youngest som of the 
late Dr. William Aspinwall,of Brookline, Mass., 
who is remembered as an eminent physician 
and philanthropist, who introduced vaccina- 
tion, and established a small-pox hospital, at 
his own expense, near Boston, the first in 
America. 


Gen. Rosseau, the Union candidate 
for Congress in the Louisville (Ky.) district, 
said in a recent speech: ‘Our duty is a plain 
one- to kill slavery, and rebellion with it, and | 
let the government live. In the whole Chris- | 
tian world there remain but three slave states | 
—Cuba, Brazil, and Kentucky.”” We hope 
that Kentucky will soon take herself out of | 
this disgraceful category. | 


Charles A. Dana, late Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, and formerly managing editor 
of The Tribune, in formally assuming the con- 
trol of the Chicago Republican, promises the | 
cordial but independent and discriminating 
support of the paper to President Johnson, 
and says: 





‘Avoiding alike the extremes of blind lauda- 
dation and of carping criticism, it will neither 
consider the rightfulness of an act to be de- 
termined by its being the act of the executive | 
government, nor will it hasten to beiieve that | 
experienced, upright, enlightened, patr'otic 
men like the President and the members of his 
Cabinet have become knaves or imbeciles 
whenever the winged rumor of a Washington 
reporter's office attributes to them some mys- 
terious or improbable transaction.” | 





Lieut.-Colonel William Jay, of 
Bedford, N. Y., son of our highly esteemed 
fellow-citizen, John Jay, Esq., grandson of 
the late Hon. Wm. Jay, and great grandson of 
the illustrious chief justice of Revolutionary 
fame, has made for himself an honorable | 





record in the war for the suppression of the | 


slaveholders’ rebellion. He entered the service 


friends are going to remove | 
him to the sonth of France, at once, as the | 








teat 
Wm. E. Whiting, No. 61 John street, y 
York, or to Wilder & Co., Water strect — 
ton. fees 
GE0. WGIPPLE, } Secre 
M. E. Sramsy.} 4 wee 


Bible Agents Wanted, — Mr 
Jobnson, Agent for the American Bible 
ciety, Lawrence, Kansas, wishes to pr » 
three or four Co. Bible agents for Sonn 
“‘ Any devoted minister, having Retin. 
tions of good business qualifications, w ae 
dustry, integrity, ana perseverance, a love . 
God and his Holy Word, with a bu 
to aid in the spread 
of the world, for the 
vation of men.” 

Pardoned b..t not Penitent,_ 
Rev. J. B. McFerrin, D.D., the book agent of 
the ““M. E. Church, South,” has been ~ 
| doned by the President of the United 3 
j and thus freed from the penalties of treason 
His religious standing was not impaired by his 


rot 
Thing 2691 
of that word to the ends 
glory of God and the sal 


tates, 


crime. 


Revival at Sheboygan Falls 
Wis.—A friend writes to us of an important 
work in several churches in that neighbor. 
hood, in connection with the labors of Rey 
Jobn T, Avery, Evangelist, resulting in numer. 
ous Conversions, among them heads of fan’. 
lies, men of business, etc. 

Home Mission Work in the 
West.—The Western agents of the Ameri. 
can Home Missionary Society, thirteen in 
number, have issued two appeals. One is for 
a report from each Congregational church of 
their respective states which shall make a re- 
turn of the name and fate of every member of 
such church that has served in the war. The 
other has reference to the resolve of the late Na- 
tional Council to raise $300,000 for the A. H. 





| M. Soc. They think it especially desirable 


that the West should “‘tegin not only to do, 
but to be forward” in giving to this cause, as 
a thank-offering for all it has received, and as 
an encouragement to our friends at the East 
to give still more liberally. Such a token was 
the offer to the council, by a Western man, of 
$10,000 for this great scheme. But an evidence 
more gratifying etill than even several such 
gifts will be a generous offering from every 
church at the West. And they beg that every 
Western church may contribute, and at least 
twice as much as they gave last year. 
Seamen’s Bethel in Oliver st, 
—The * First Baptist Mariner’s church,” un- 
der the pastoral care of Dr. Hodge, has at 
length achieved the gratifying success of see- 
ing ite debt of $11,000 canceled. The place is 
well-attended, many of the congregatien sea- 
faring men, numbers of whom are admitted 
atevery communion. Every interest feels the 
effect of having an energetic pastor. 
Sudden iscath of a Pastor.— 
Rev. William McConn, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at Tonica, Ill, on his way to 
the bedside of his dying mother, was killed by 
| the debris of the shattered cars, as the train 


in 1861, with the rank of captain, and was as- | ran off the track near Columbia, on the Ohio 


signed successively to the staffs of Major-Gen- 
erals Wool, George W. Morrell, and George 
G. Meade, and served under the last-named 


commander, then in charge of the fifth corps, ; 


at Chancellorsville. He was with Gen. Meade 
throughout the memorable campaign that 
commenced with the crossing of the Rapidan 
and ended with the surrender of Lee. In 
1864 he was breveted major by President Lin- 
coln for his conduct in the field; and again, 
on the 15th of June, 1865, by President John- 
son, lieutenant-colonel, “for gallant and 
meritorious services during the recent opera- 
tions resulting in the fail of Richmond and 
the surrender of the insurgent army under 
General Robert E. Lee.” Major-Gen. Meade, 
in accepting his resignation, said: ‘‘I deem it 
due to this officer’s distinguished services to 
express Officially my approbation of his gal- 
lantry and zeal, and the intelligence he has 
ever displayed since being under my com- 
mand.” 

Dr. Wrancis Lieber has been ap- 
pointed Chief of a new Burean, to be opened 
in the Adjutent-General’s office in Washing- 
ton, for the collection, safe-keeping, and pub- 
lication of rebel archives that have come into 
the possession of the government. The fit- 
ness of this appointment will be universally 
acknowledged. 


Delinquent Lord Chancellors. 


—The fall of Lord Westbury, (Mr. Richard | 


Bethell,) reminds us of the great examplar of 
delinquent chancellors, 

“ The wisest, meanest of ma: kind.’ 
History records, in addition, the case of 
Thomas Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, who 
was impeached for bribery in 1725, and sen- 
tenced to a fine of £30, and with imprison- 


ment till paid. Westbury is more fortunate, | 


for his resignation ts accepted, which assures 


him the usual retiring pension of ex-Chancel- | 


lors, £5,000 a year, equal to the salary of the 
President of the United States! And the peo- 
ple of England pay it! 


Mrs. Lincoln, says the Chicago 2-pub- 
lican, is living in perfect seclusion at the Hyde 
Park Hotel, on the shore of the lake, seven or 
eight miles from that city. Both her sons re- 
side with her. Capt. Robert Lincoln is study- 
ing law. 


Horace Greeley.—The story that 





hausted, and when the notorious ‘ Pollard, of 
Richmond,’ (who had been released on his pa- 
role to negotiate the exchange of Messrs. 
Browne and Richardson for himself and some 
other Southern literateurs, who had been cap- 
tured by our forces), had failed to return ac- 
cording to his promise, orders were given to 
Gen. Butler to seize and hold as hostages for 
these two gentlemen a number of prominent 
citizens of Virginia, who resided near enough 
to our lines to be within reach of a cavalry 
party. Messrs. Browne and Richardson es- 
caped before these orders were executed; but 
it is the fault of James A. Seddon, and not of 
Edwin M. Stanton, that they were not sooner 
at liberty.” 

Gen. Sherman madé a specch the 
other day at Indianapolis, and, in response to 
interrogations, said: 

“He was distinctly opposed to any miscel- 
laneous mingling of the races. In his opin- 
ion, it was in the order of Providence that the 
white race should rule. He would not with- 
hold from the n any of their natdral 
rights, but was wiiling to extend to them ed- 
ueation and every privileze necessary to their 
happiness, but further than this he was not 
wi fing to go. He was opposed to conferring 
upon them the elective franchise, but at the 
same time he vindicated the right of the gov- 
ernment to govern both the white and the 
black races.”’ 

We are sorry to see this new evidence that 
Gen. Sherman is afflicted with negrophobia. 
His remarks are well calculated to excite the | 
suspicion that he is preparing himself for a 
nomination to the Presidency by the pro-sla 
very Democracy. True, in the speech gbove 
referred to, he said: “‘ shall never, never ac- 
cept civil office; I have devoted myself to one 
profession, and in no other capacity will I 
ever act.” But we suspect that, if there 
should bea popular demand for his nomina- 
tion, and a fair prospect of electing him, a 
way would be found of setting these profes- 
sions and promises aside. 

Bayard Taylor.—Mr. Barnum asked 
this gentleman to become his agent for the 
collection in Europe of curiosities for his 
new museum, offering him large compensa- 
tion for the service, but Mr. Taylor’s literary 
engagements compelled him to decline, at 
least for the present year. 





Gen. Grant met with an enthusiastic 
reception in Boston on Saturday last. Arriv- 
ing from Albany with his family in « special 
train, he was met at the station by an im- 
mense concourse of people, and escorted to 
the Revere House. On Sunday he attended 
public worship at the Old South, where he 
heard a sermon from Rey. J. M. Manning, the 
junior pastor of that church. On Monday he 
had a general reception in Faneuil Hall. 


took occasion to advocate the right of the eol- 
ored man to the ballot. He said: 


ig ’ to erect a beau- 
tiful memortal Sdllding ts commemoration 


g 


this gentleman has severed, or is about to 
sever, his connection with The Tribune is, we 
learn from good authority, without the slight- 
est foundation. 





Religions Intelligence. 





AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


To the Friends of the Sanitary and Christian 

Commissions, and of the Freedmen : 

The great work of the Sanitary and Chris- 
tian Commissions is drawing to a close, but 
the immense work of elevating four millions 
of freedmen is but fairly begun. 

The American Miesionary Association (or- 
ganized in 1846), seems to have been providen- 
tially prepared for this work by its anti-sla- 
very principles, and its missions and schools 
in Africa, in the West Indies, in Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and elsewhere. 

It was earliest to commence the work 
among the freedmen (after a correspoadence 
with Gen. Butler at Fortress Monroe, Va.), 
Sept. 3, 1861. It has extended its operations, 
so as to have had this year 250 teachers and 
missionaries throughout the South and South- 
west. Its operations and success have com- 
mended it to the favor of heads of Govern- 
ment, military commanders, and to patriots, 
Christians, and philanthropists generally. It 
has relieved the suffering, established schools 
and Sabbath-echools, preached the Gospel, 
distributed the Scriptures, instructed colored 
regiments, sought to promote domestic wel- 
fare, industry, and morals, and to do all for 
the freed that is tiai to their eleva- 
tion and their happiness here and hereafter. 

Its education and civilization are Christian. 
It is undenominational, but evangelical. 





has such claims upon us? 


SANITARY AND CHRISTIAN COMMISSIONS. 


cognate to, and legitimately 


and benefaction. 





The work to be done for the millions is 
great. The cost must be large, but where can 
means be expended with such immediate and 
bleesed results? Where is there a people that 


The necessities of the association at this 
season are pressing. $30,000 are now required 
to complete the operations of the fiscal year; 
but if friends will at once and generally re- 
spond, the wants of our treasury will be met. 


As now the Sanitary and Christian Commis- 
sions rest from their noble work on the battle 
and tented-field, and in the hospital, it is be- 
lieved that large numbers who have so gener- 
ously contributed to them will desire some 
channel or channels for the continued exercise 
of their benevolence at the South. To such 
friends of humanity we present the associa- 
tion and ite great work at the South, inclad- 
ing its labors among the celored soldiers, as 


excellent commissions, and trust that we shall 
share largely in their interests, co-operation, 


Donations for this object may be sqnt to 


Central Railroad. His remains were taken to 
Cambridge, O., where he and his mother were 
buried the same hour. He leaves a widow 
and one child. [he community at T. have 


met with a severe loss in our brother's death, 
| for he was greatly respected and beloved, es- 
| pecially by the church to which he ministered 


| 


successfully for over six years. 


| Whe Bible Cause in Eastern 
@hic,.—This district of agency, embracing 
| twenty two counties of Eastern Ohio, under 
| the supervision of Rev. T. C. Hartshorn, D.D., 
of Ravenna, has just completed its annual re- 
| port, which exhibits an advance in its receipts 
| over any previous year, the contributions 
|} amounting to over $27,000. The field for- 
merly yielded only $2,000, but since the intre- 
duction of the system of branch societies and 
local agencies, the work has expanded from 
year to year until Eastern Ohio has become 


one of the most productive fields in our coun 
try. 

English Converts to BRoman- 
ism.—Itappears that among the many Ro- 
mich priests gathered at the late consceration 
of Dr. Manning, as the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, there was not less 








than one hundred who had either been in or- 
| ders of the Church of England, or had been 
| fellows of English colleges in their day. A 


| striking illustration of the proclivities gener- 
| ated by ritualism and the doctrine of sacramon- 
| tal grace. 

Th., French Method of- Jour- 
nalism.—The Fortnightly Review, in Len- 
don, has adopted the French method of pub- 
lishing articles generally with the signatures 
of their authors, and with no attempt at edi- 
torial consistency, or unity of aim of the pa- 
per. And the Christian Register commends it 
as “the only plan on which a liberal publica- 
tion can be properly conducted.” And it 
adds: 

“If our newspapers, the Register, the In- 

uirer, the new journal of radical politics to 
be cailed The Nation, and the little sheet 
called the Radical, and our Review, the Bz 
aminer, would adopt, wholly or in part, this 
plan, we have no doubt thatit would have 
the most beneficial results. 

Theappropriateness of this method for “‘our”’ 
journals depends upon the nature of “ our" 
aims. If it is only to agitate and discuss, 
it would do as long as it could find readers 
“few and select.” But, if it iste guide great 
movements, and build up great institutions, 
these necessarily require both consistency 
of conduct and unity of design, such as can 
only be secured by responsible editorship. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
—This body of Cambrians, which the Presby- 
terians in England have been trying to mold 
into the Scottish form, met at Liverpool, June 
8th. Rev. W.C. Roberts, of New York, ap- 
peared as a visitor and was highly honored in 
his native land, The time was chiefly spent 
in listening to the earnest Welsh oratory 
prompted by the occasion, on missions, Sun- 
day-schools, and revivals of religion. Num- 
ber of communicants, 3,761. The collections 
of the churches for the year amounted to £5,- 
197, (about $25,000), of which £2,054, or 40 
per cent., was for the ministry; £1,333, or 26 
per cent., for chapel debts; and £1,005, or 20 
percent., for mission and Bible purposes. 











MINISTERIAL REGISTER. 


Alexander.—Rev. W. 8. Alexander, of 
Pomfret, Conn., is called to the Presbyterian 
church of Racine. Salary, $1,200. . 
Blakely.—Rev. Q. Blakely, of Compton, 
RX. H., received a donation of a valuable horse 
and $27. 

Bonham.—Rev. J. W. Bonham, « Bap- 
tist minister, was ordained by Bishop Stevens, 
of Pa., as an Episcopal priest. 
Clark.—Rev. N. Judson Clark, pastor of 
the Court street Baptist church, Cincinnati, 
has resigned, and returns to New Engiand. 

Cole.—Rev. Jireh D. Cole, D. D. of Galva, 
has removed to Cordova, on the Mississippi 
river, above Rock Island, and become pastor 
of the church in that place. 

Colver.—Rev. M. Colver, late of the The- 
ological Seminary of Gettysburg, has accepted 
a call to the Cookport charge, Pa. 

Cushing.—Josiah A. Cushing, a late 
graduate of Newton Theological Seminary, 
was ordained in the First Baptist church, 
Providence, R. 1., on the second Sabbath in 

uly. 

‘ odige—ev. Ebenezer Dodge, D.D., has 
been elected professor of ecclesiastical history 
in Newton theological seminary. Dr. Dodge 


Madison university, at Hamilton, N. Y. 


cently of Shippensburg, 
from the English Lutheran 


daysburg, Pa 
the publication of the Baptist 


gusta, Ga, will be resumed 
July. Terms, $3 per annum. 


this city. 





bas been for twelve years connected with 


Ehrenfield.—Rev. C. L. Ehrenfield, re- 
has accepted a call 
charch at Holli- 


.—Rev. James N. Ells spnounces that 
rer Banner, at Av- 
on the 2th of 


Foss.—Rev. A. C. Foss, Inte presiding 
elder of Poughkeepsie district, New Tork 
Conference, has been appointed by Bishop 
Simpson to succeed the Rey. Dr. Hagany-ss 
pastor of the Thirtieth-street M. &. charch ‘a 


Fex.—Presbytery met by adjournment st 
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Ge Children’s Column. 


BY-AND-BY. 


BY DEANE WALLACE. 





“Wat's the use in asking Patience 
*t play any- 

aite to our party? She can’t play 
ia and there’s enough without her; 
just see what a string of names,” said Char- 
Jey Bartram, holding up a list which he 
and his sister had been carefully making 


“That is true enough,” returned Mary. 
“She can’t do anything but stand round 
and laugh at the others ; but it seems to me 
I should like to hear her do that.” 

“Bah! there will be so much noise you 
can’t hear her. We'll have # high old 
time—real Christmas games, snap-dragon, 
and such things. Why, she would get 
knocked right over, hobbling round on two 
erutches. I'm sure it is no place for her. 

“If I looked like her, I wouldn’t want 
to come. I am sure I would stay a 
home, and never show my face again, 
oe js all right—she was the pret- 
tiest girl in town, when she was May Queen ; 
and that’s—let me see; I was ten then— 
only three years ago. But since her back- 
bone took to twistifying, and turning 
round to look at itself, its all up with 
her.” 

“Why, Charley, you ought not to talk 
#0.” 

“T don’t mean anything bad; I would 
not hurt her for the world. I declare Pattie 
Waite has a look in her face sometimes 
that makes me think of my prayers, right 
in broad daylight. I almost said, ‘Now I 
lay me,’ right in the street yesterday. A fel- 
low would not want to feel that way ata 

” 
ae not you ashamed of yourself, Char- 
ley? Its wicked to talk so disrespectful of 
saying prayers in the street, without any 
bed to kneel down by.” 

“QO! you don’t understand. I did not 
mean whatI said ina wicked way at all. 
J think God hears us any way, or avy where, 
that is, when we say anything for him to 
hear. Don’t you see how I mean?” 

‘Yes, I see; but still I think it is always 
better to kneel down by a bed when you 
gay prayers.” 

“Then, if a horse ray away with you, you 
would head him for a furniture-shop, and 
eall for a bed, I suppose,” said Charley, 
laughing. 

“You are a wicked boy, to make fun of 
me, and I'll tell mother how you talk, andI 
‘won't speak another word to you.” 

“ Just say one word more, then you may 
keep mum a whole year. Shall we invite 
Pattie Waite? Yes or No?” 

Mary made no answer, but turned away 
and looked out of the window. 

“Speak, dulcet sorror :. make a remarki- 
bus. There, I’ve asked you in Latin, and I 
eovldn’t do more for the Queen of England 
herself. What will we do about it ?” 

No answer. 

“Come, now, do you want her or not? 
Bilence gives consent. We won’t have her 
here; and if mother notices it, and says 
anything, you have got to take half the 
blame.” : 

“T won’t take half the blame; so there.” 

“There! You did speak; but I don’t 
reckon there will be any blame. Pattie 
wont want to come, any way. Of course, 
she can’t want to; and, if we invite her, 
she'll think she has got to,” sail Charley. 

“Yes; and, if we don’t ask her, she wont 
have to bother about it,” added Mary. 

Now Charley and Mary Bartram never 
once thought that, in making this decision, 
they had consulted nothing but their own 
gratification. They were going to have 
such wild, jolly fun at their party that the 
little lame girl’s wistful eyes would cast a 
gleam of sadness over their mirth, and her 
slow and painful motions might hinder 
their antics just a little. 

Poor little Patience Waite ! 

She lived in a great, stately house, the 
large rooms were full of beautiful and 
graceful forms, there was nothing there 
distorted and ugly, but little Pattie. 

On the floors were rich velvet carpets, 
deep and soft, but even these could not 
smother the clumsy sound of the little sil- 
ver-mounted crutches. 

She looked out of the windows, over a 
broad sweep of fair fields and forests; she 
eould see the gleaming of the silver river, 
and the cloud-crowned mountains in the dis- 
tance—all glad for the beauty God had 
given them. But when her eyes came 
back from their swift journey to the distant 
hills, and a glance at the mirror showed 
her the little deformed figure cuddled up 
im the crimson cushions of a great chair, 
then the bright light would fade from her 
eyes, and the wistfulness would come and 
look out of them, 

God haA s6 much beauty; he gave it to 
the great, senseless mountains and trees 
that could not even know they were beau- 

tiful; and yet she—God help her! 

Poor Pattie! 


The little girl did not know it, but, 
through patient looking to God, in all her 
pain, and sorrow, and bitter disappoint- 
ment, there had come a strange new look 
And the angels, who see the 
whole world at once, knew that look was 
more beautiful and glorious than all the fair 


to her face. 


reund earth. 


Pattie was invited to the party. A few 
words from Mrs. Bartram changed the de- 


eision of her thoughtless children. 


The little girl read the note, and the 
quiet sorrow that was mourning all the 
while in her heart came to her lips in a 
sob, for she thought of the times long gone, 
when she was the gayest of all the girls and 


to go 
back to the merry days of her painless 
ehildhood. Bat she felt so old now, so far 
away from her mates, and their games 


boys. 
great yearning came over her 


and fun. 


They came to see her .sometimes, to be 
sure; but she was so weak, and some way 
suffering had made her different from them, 
and they were half afraid to act natural 


and play as usual. . 
The hours dragged wearily with the litt! 


girl, and the more she thought of it the 
more she was quite certain that she 
wanted to go, and see the others 
have fun. She could get around very well 
on her crutches, and she went up and down 
the room two or three times just to see 
how well, and thought she ought to be very 


‘be no reason at all why every one was not 
very happy. I am sure they laughed and 
made noise enough. But with it all there 
was a good deal of envy, and selfishness, 
and pride in the hearts of the children, 
and, for that matter, they are in every one’s 
heart, and no one can keep m secret. 
They will be sure to peep out and spoil the 
very best times. 

1 can tell you, that would have been a 
magnificent party if every one had tried to 
make others happy, and thought so much 
about doing it that they could not think 
about their own selves at all. But, you see, 
they did not do it,and I never went toa 
party where they did. If you could go to 
one where everybody kept the golden rule, 
I know your mother would let you stay as 
Jong as you wanted to—all night, or a week 
or two. 

Don’t imagine the boys and girls were 
rude and disagreeable. No, indeed. They 
were well bred children, and were always 
polite, when it was convenient ; and, when 
they were impolite, usually said, “ Excuse 
me!” and they seemed to think that made 
up for the rudeness. 1 don’t think it does. 
It only shows that you know better, and 
there is no virtue in that. 

The Christmas tree was beautiful, very 
large and brilliant, all aglow with cunning 
little tapers, and drooping beneath its glad 
burden. And yet there wa3 envy and 
heart-burning about the presents. I hard- 
ly think any one but Patience Waite 
stopped to think what it all meant, that 
the evergreen tree stood with its strong 
branches full of pleasant things, just as 
Christ stretched out his arms to scatter 
blessings on every one, and that they were 
gathered here to commemorate the night, 
because long, long ago “ Christ was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea.” And, since he has 
given to us the great gift of remission of 
sins and everlasting life, it is fitting that all 
the people of Christendom should give 
gifts, one to another, at that glad time. 
They did not say anything about all this, 
nor even seem to think about it. 
But one of them did say “he thought it 
would have been better if the candies had 
been passed round, then each one could 
take just what kind he liked best ; but not 
have all kinds mixed together, and put in 
cornucopias, and hung on the tree, so that 
no one could tell what they were getting.” 
“That’s just what I thought,” said Fan- 
nie Fretter. “ Why, I did not have but five 
chocolate creams in all that paperful, and 
I like them best of anything.’ 

“Things come so queer,” said another. 
“There’s Dick Van Nest got books for a 
present. Books! why, he can’t hardly 
read straight. You might as well give 
skates to Pattie Waite.” 

“For shame!” 

“Well, you might. Dick can’t read any 
more than she can skate.” 

“There! she heard you ; do ask her par- 
don. It was horrid for you to talk so 
loud.” 

“Tt will be more horrid to ask her par- 
don, and I shan’t do it. I am sorry, 
though.” 

So the blundering fellow was, and he 
tried to make up for it pretty soon, by ask- 
ing them to “play some game where they 
all could sit down, so that Pattie Waite 
could play too.” 

This was meant kindly, but still it made 
Pattie feel as if she was putting the others 
allout. There were a good many other 
things that troubled her. It had been a 
long time since she had seen so many of 
her mates together, and, though they were 
sorry for her, and tried to be kind, they 
were thoughtless, and their careless words 
and looks hurt her. 

“Why, Pattie Waite!” said one. “I 
could not think who it was at first.” 

But she did not think that this slight al- 
lusion to her altered looks must pain her 
little friend. 

“It isso nice you have come,” said Mary 
Bartram, as she greeted her little guest. 
“ Charley and I did not think you would, 
because—why, because, you know—but 
then we’re so glad you have come.” 

“ Oh Pattie, what a lovely dress you have 
on; how I wish I had it,” said a vain girl ; 
and then she drew herself up, and shook 
her curls with a little air, and looked at 
Patty from head to foot, thinking all the 
time, “ How nicely I would look in that, 
for everybody tells mamma how graceful 
I am ; but she—I don’t see the use in dress- 
ing her.” 

And this mean, selfish thought showed 
just as plain in her silly face and manner as 
if she had said it in words, and it all made 
Pattie feel as if she wanted to take the 
pretty dress off, and go away and cry. 
Perhaps you don’t see how they could 
help wounding the weak, sensitive child, 
for you can’t keep thinking all the time 
how anything is going to sound, and 
whether there is something in it that will 
make any one feel bad. Of course you 
can’t. Noone can. But, God helping you, 
you can have your heart so full of love and 
kindness that, with a little care, you wil! 
say just the right things without thinking 
anything about it. 

It was not a happy evening to Pattie. 
She could not but feel how very different 
from them she was. They were all so 
bright, and strong, and healthy ; she, pale, 
and weak, and full of pain. 

They were free to go where they liked ; 
she was a cripple. Life was so fresh and 
joyous to them; it was old and wearisome 
to her. They rested when they were tired ; 
she could not often rest for the pain. She 
was no worse than other children. Why 
had God chastened her so sorely? She had 
loved God ever since she could remember. 
Why had he darkened her life? 

You know you can only see the stars at 
night-time. So,I think, sometimes God 
leads us in dark places, that he may make 
the light of his presence toshine about us ; 
and you will know when you get older that 
there are dark places in life, when you 
can’t see the way, and can only say, “ God 
knows, and it’s all right.” 

Pattie knew it was all right; but the 
right things and the best are often very 
hard to bear and do. So she asked God to 
comfort her; and, because she lived so very 
near to God, the answer to her little prayer 
came quickly. Even as she sat there in 
the quiet corner, God’s peace came from 
above and nestled down in her troubled 
heart, and she was content. 

Surely the little one whom every one 
pitied had a rarer treasure in her heart than 
health, or strength, or riches and honor. 


the wise doctor used to come ; but I think 
he felt very helpless when he looked at the 
little sufferer. One day, as he held the tiny 
veined wrist in his hand, he looked more 
grave and pitiful than usual, as he shook his 
head and sald, “It can’t last many days ; 
watch well.” 

The stately house was hushed and dark- 


contusions before stone-breaking Macadan 
was born. 

“1 can walk, by the assistance of the po- 
lice, from one end of London to another 
without molestation ; or, if tired, get into a 
cheap and active cab, instead of those cot- 
tages on wheels, which the hackney 
coaches were at the beginning of my life. 
I had no umbrella, they were little used, 
and very dear. There were no water-proof 





ened. Of of doors the broad lands 
stretched away in the bright sunshine; but 
what were lands, and houses, and gold to 
their master now, for his little child was 
dying ? 

There were hushed voices and stealthy 
footsteps in the rooms now, for they were 
watching—watching for the angel that 
should take the child away. 

They were watching in another house— 
not made with hands —eternal in the 
heavens. Christ had made ready the “ man- 
sions in the Father’s house,” and the angels 
were watching—watching for the little one 
that should come to them there. 

God’s rest came at last to Patience Waite. 
In the early morning of a spring day, 
just as the stars faded from the sky, the 
little weary heart ceased its throbbing— 
the breath fluttered feebly through the 
white lips, and the spirit was gone. 

There was mourning in the home below. 
They crossed the thin hands on her breast, 
and straightened and robed the little form. 
They closed the dim eyes, and parted the 
hair smooth from her forehead ; that was 
all they could do. 

Oh, there was darkness and desolation in 
the home where they watched with the 
little form so still and cold, and the weep- 
ing parents could not but question in their 
hearts, “ Why must it be? why must our 
child have known those years of pain, and 
leave us desolate at last 2” 

But there was no darkness in the other. 
The little happy spirit had passed through 
the pearly gates, and, in the shadowless 
light of the golden city, she could see it all 
now, why God sent pain and sorrow to her 
here, and how, through it all, he was giv- 
ing her the best things. 

And co, please God, his children shall, 
by-and-by, see all the dark places and 
crooked ways of this world made plain and 
bright when we see them in God’s light. 
For you, bright boys and girls, must have 
noticed, a good many times, that it isn’t 
always the best people that seem to have 
the best times here. 

You have seen selfishness getting ahead 
of disinterestedness. You have seen pride 
and arrogance walking over modest worth, 
till it don’t seem much as if the “meek 
shall inherit the earth,” or, if they shall, 
they are waiting a good while to come of 
age. 

You have seen people so mean, and stingy, 
and hard-hearted that you wanted to make 
a face at them every time you saw them; 
and yet they had money—oh, so much 
money. And you have seen generous 
great-hearted people, who could hardly find 
a dollar to bless themselves with—and, when 
they did find it, they blessed some one else 
with it. 

You have seen a poor widow who fears 
God toiling early and late, and yet her 
children are hungry for bread. Yet many 
a woman of fashion rustles her silks, and 
flashes her diamonds, with scarcely ever a 
thought of God. 

Some people seem always to have sick- 
ness and trouble, while others have health 
and prosperity. And we think, sometimes, 
itisa queer world. So it would be if this 
life were all. But it is not all. Every- 
thing will be made plain some time. 

You must pray God to lead you in the 
right way, and where he leads you must 
follow, though it be as dark as midnight. 
By-and-by we shall see who wins. 

While you have life and strength, do the 
work God sends you. You will find work 
enough todo—all about you there is work for 
the heart, the head, and the hands. There 
is work in your own hearts too—putting 
down the evil, striving for good. 

Do your work with a will, too—that is, if 
God permits you to work. He may call 
you to suffer, as he did little Patience. I 
think the waiting is harder than the work- 
ing. But God knows what is best. What- 
ever trouble you may have in life, ‘‘ Fear 
God and keep his commandments,” know- 
ing that your rest shal? be glorious BY-AND- 
BY. 








Selections. 


GOD SPEED THEE. 


ADDRESSED TO REV. WILLIAM SCOTT, ON HIS DRESIGRATION 
AS 4 MISSIONARY TO THE SARENS OB BURMAH. 











BY NATHAN BROWN, 
Gop speed thee on thy mission, 
Bearer of holy spell ;* 
Thou on whose midnight vision 
Come dreams of heaven and hell! 
Beyond the bounding billow 
‘:ny God hath bid thee tread, 
Where waits no downy eed 
To rest thy weary hea 


Go where the Yoma ranges 

Are sparkling in the light, 
Go where the desert changes 

To fields with verdure bright; 
a — < rivers — 

er ing hervest spy; 

And bind the Bundles golden 

To garner in the sky. 


Not where the suttee’s ashes 
Are strewn the palm-plains o’er ; 
Where India’s ocean dashes 
Wroth on a bloody shore; 
Not where the life-stream gushes 
Between the wheel and sod, 
And man’s dark spirit rushes 
Unsummoned to his God. 


But where, mid temples hoary, 
Vecheneed, the rude Karen, 
With fai 


in ancient sto 
Looks for the Boox aguas 
There spread its glo pages, 
There pour the Gospel ray ; 
The misty dawn of ages 
Now brightens into day. 


Lo! seraph wings are floati 
Adown the ome sky; ~ 

All tokens now denot 

The a -bands descending 
Earth's happy tyaeingst meet, 

And human songs are blending 
With theirs in chorus sweet. 


Haste—for the coming glory 
the chosen ones ; 


Shall 
Hoard Ly of 8 
For Christ’s own 
And there, when worlds are darkling, 
Thou shalt not miss one gem. 


"+ Good-spell, God-spell, or gospel, «. «., good tidings. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


hats, and my hat has often been reduced by 
rains into its primitive pulp. 

“I could not keep my smal!-clothes in 
their proper place, for braces were un- 
known. If I had the gout, there was nO Col- 
chicum. 1f I was bilious, there w2s no cal- 
omel. If I was attacked by ague. there was 
no quinine. There were filthy coffee- 
houses, instead of elegant clubs. Game 
could not be bought. There were no banks 
to receive the savings of the r. The 
Poor Laws were gradually sapping the vi- 
tals of the country ; and, whatever miseries 
I suffered, I had no post to whisk my com- 
plaints for a single penny to the remotest 
corner of the empire ; and yet, in spite of 
all these privations, I lived on quietly, and 
am now ashamed that I was not more dis- 
contented, and utterly surprised that all 
these changes and inventions did not occur 
two centuries ago. 

“I forgot to add that, as the baskets of 
stage-coaches, in which | was then 
carried, had no spring, your clothes were 
all rubbed to pieces ; and that even in the 
best society one-third of the gentlemen, at 
least, were always drunk.” 





THE TRUE MINISTER. 


IT is more than interesting—it is refreshing 
—to see how clear a conception the poet 
Chaucer had, in his day, of what the speak- 
ing man and true Gospel minister ought vo be. 
Thus does he describe one: 


“ He wasa shepherd, and no mercenary ; 

And though he holy was and virtuous, 

He was to sinful men full piteous ; 

His words were strong, but not with anger 
fraught; 

A love benignant he discreetly taught. 

To draw mankind to heaven by gentleness 

And good example was his business. 

Butif that any one were obstinate, 

Whether he were of high or low estate, 

Him aes he sharply check with alter’d 
mien ; 

A better parson there was nowhere seen. 

He paid no court to pomps and reverence, 

Nor spiced his conscience at his soul’s ex- 


pense; 
But Jesu’s love, which owns no pride or 
, 








THE PRINCESS ROYAL AS AN 
ARTIST. 


WHeEnx the proposal was made to hold an 
art bazaar in aid of the funds for the wid- 
ows and orphans of the soldiers who fell ia 
the Crimean war, the Princess Royal was 
asked if she intended to send a contribu- 
tion. Diffident of her own powers, she ex- 
claimed, “ What! send a picture to the pub- 
lic exhibition! Ofcourse not.” But when 
it was explained that it would be product- 
ive of great good to the cause if she did, 
since many people would go to see her work 
who, but for such an inducement, would 
not go near the place, and that the shillings 
so collected would add many the sum 
for the charity, while the sale of the picture 
would realize enough to help some poor 
widow lady in her distress, she at once 

eed, on condition that the Queen had no 
Objection. The Queen gave her consent 
willingly, and the result was the touching 
picture of the dead guardsman, and the 
widow weeping over his body on the battle- 
field. No one seemed to have an idea of 
the great talent for original _~ = pos- 
sessed by the Princess until this drawing 
surprised and deeply affected all who saw 
it. The story of the picture after it reached 
the exhibition at Burlington is worth re- 
cording. The Princess put a very modest 


value on her work, and offered to dispose of | 


it privately for a small sum, which she 
wished to enter as her subscription. She 
was assured that this would frustrate the 
aim of the fund, and that the picture wold 
fetch a handsome sum. The firsi offer, 
made immediately after the doors of the ex- 
hibition were opened, was eighty guineas, 
followed by another of one hundred guin- 
eas. The names were entered in the book, 
it having been previously arranged that the 
highest offer, up to a certain day at noon, 
was to obtain the picture. At the appoint- 
ed time two hundred guineas had been of- 
fered by a gentleman who was present to 
hear the clock strike twelve. Just before 
the hour, he said, “Well, 1 am surprised 
that there is not more appreciation of so fine 
a work of art, and that it may not be said 
that it was sold for two hundred guineas, I 
offer two hundred and fifty,” for which sum 
he wrote out a cheque as the clock struck. 
The result of the sale surprised the Princess, 
who had too much good sense, however, to 
be elated by any foolish vanity while re 

joicing in the success of her effort for the 
good of the fund.—Leisure Hour. 











peit, 
He taught—vut first he followed it himszlf.” 





Some ten or more years agoI was em- 
loyed to examine the title of a parcel of 
and in Massachusetts. In making my in- 

vestigations, I found that one of the prior 
grantors, through whom my client derived 
his title, had only possessed an estate for 
life, and could not, therefore, legally con- 
vey any larger estate. Acting on this sup- 
position, he had attempted to convey it as 
such to his grantee. This transaction had 
occurred when the value of land was only 
a few hundred dollars. At the time of my | 
examination, however, a large manufactur- 
ing town had been built up around the | 
land, and had greatly increased its value. 

After discovering this fatal defect in my | 
client’s title, it became very desirable to 
know in whom the legal title to the land | 
rested. Afier many inquiries, I foun that | 
a young man in Peterboro’, N. H., was the 
legal owner. His father, many years pre- 
viously, sold it as an estate in fee, and had 
received a fair price for it assuch; but in 
point of law he could convey only such es- 
tate as he legally possessed, and that was 
one which terminated with his own life, and 
at his decease the land became, by overa- 
tion of law, the property of this young 
man, then living in Peterboro’. I also as- 
certained that the young man did not know 
of these circumstances, and consequently 
was ignorant that he was the legal owner 
of the land. 

After consultation with my client, I went 
to Peterboro’, to do the best for him that I 
could. I soon became acquainted with the 
yours man, and, after carefully observing 

im, and reflecting on all the circumstances 

of the case, I felt convinced that [ could 
best promote the imeréste“of my client by 
unfoldin the whole matter to the young 
man, and leaying it to him to act as he 
should think proper. I accordingly stated 
the case to him. “ Well,” said he, “ what 
do you want me to do?” I replied that Mr. 
T., my client, would like a quitclaim deed 
of the land from him. “Have you such a 
deed made out for me to sign?” he asked. 
“Yes,” I answered, and produced it. He 
read it carefully through, then said, “ Let 
us go over to Mr. —, a justice of the 
peace.” We did so. There he executed 
the deed, acknowledged it before the justice, 
and delivered it to me. “ Now,” said he, 
“tell me what the present value of the 
land is. I would not make inquiry before 
I signed the deed, lest I should be hindered 
from doing what was right; but now I 
should like to know the value of the prop- 
erty I have parted with.” I told him it 
was estimated at from fourteen to twenty 
thousand dollars, He said he hoped it 
would have made no difference with him in 
signing the deed whatever the value might 
have been, but that he did not wish to in- 
quire until he had placed himself beyond 
the reach of temptation, for he wanted to 
do what was right. 

That young man who thus, from a pure 
principle of right, relinquished property, 
which was his own by law, of the value of 
fourteen to twenty thousand dollars, to a 

rfect stranger, was Rey. Samuel Abbott 
mith, late of West Cambridge. The fra- 

grance of a noble deed perfumes his name. 
“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


—Christian Register. 


MARRIAGE SIX HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


Amone the national manuscripts now 
‘published in fac-simile, taken by photozin- 
cography at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton, by the order of the govern- 
ment, is a return to a writ of inquiry into 
the truth and circumstances of an assertion 
made by one William de Stanley that a 
marriage had been contracted between him 
and Joan (aged twenty), eldest daughter of 
Phillip de Baunville, deceased, chief forest- 
er of the royal forest of Wirral, “per cerba 
de presenti,” which words were spoken in 
the presence of witnesses; and the return 
to the writ gives the following curious ac- 
count of the betrothal and the circumstan- 
ces under which it was made: 

“The jurors say that on the Sunday after 
the feast of St. Matthew—Apostle and Evan- 

list—two — ago, which would be on 

e 27th o} tember, 1282, Phillip de 
Baunville, with his wife and family, was at 
a banquet given by Master John de Stan- 
ley, on which occasion Joan, suspecting 
that her father intended to her to 
her pe met son, and not herself 
at all desirous of such a match, took means 
repairing with William Stan- 
was 


Coupeland. In another tion post 
mortem, uestion who was 
heir of William rdenville, a tenant-in- 


| 
A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


| ismostly in the form of small trinkets and 


TOY MAKING IN GERMANY. 


_In Germany the wood-work, so far as 
English importers know anything about it, 


toys for children. The production of these 
is immense. In the Tyrol, and near the 
Thuringian Forest, in the middle states of 
the ill-organized confederacy, and wherever 
forests abound, there the peasants spend 
much of their time in making toys. In the 
Tyrol, for example, there is a valley called 
the Grodnerthal, about twenty miles Jong, 
in which the rough climate and barren soil 
will not suffice to grow corn for the inhab- 
itants, who are rather numerous. Shut out 
from the agriculiural labor customary in 
other districts, the people earn their bread 
chiefly by wood-carving. They make toys 


| of numerous kinds (in which Noah’s Ark 


animals are very predominant) of the soft 
wood of the Siberian pine--known to the 
Germans as ziebelnusskiefer. The tree is 
of slow growth, found on the higher slopes 
of the valley, but now becoming scarce, 
owing to the improvidence of the peasants 
in cutting down the forests without saving 
or planting others to sueceed them. For a 
hundred years and more the peasants have 
been carvers. Nearly every cottage is a 
workshop. All the occupants, male and 
female, down to very young children, seat 
themselves round a table, and fashion their 
little bits of wood. They use twenty or 
thirty different kinds of tools, under the 
magic of which the wood is transformed 
into a dog,a lion, a man, or what not. 
Agents represent these carvers in various 
cities of Europe, to dispose of the wares.— 
Allthe Year Round. 
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A Srensrp_eE Necro.—A friend furnishes 
us the following as the substance of a 
speech made by a negro man, in a neigh- 
boring town, on the 4th of July : 

My Colored Friends :—I belong to the 
same man I belonged to when | can first 
remember. He has always treated me 
kindly, and he is a perfect gentleman, and 
1 am a gentleman, because I have always 
tried to do my duty to my master. I ex- 

ect to stay with him as long as we both 
ive. I intend to do the very best for him 
1 cen, and feel that in promoting his inter- 
est I am doing but good service to myself. 

Now, many colored people are of the 
opinion that the way to be gentlemen and 
ladies is to have nothing todo. Now I tell 
you, people that will do nothing will cut a 
poor figure in the world after a while, for 
they will have nothing to goon. No true 
gentleman is lazy. If you wish to be gen- 
tlemen and ladies, you must work, and in 
order to do this successfully you must have 
something to work with—you must have a 
home, land, and means of cultivating it. If 
you leave your former masters, you can’t 
have these. I have no doubt you have all 
the necessaries of life in greater abundance 
than you can have after you leave your 
masters. 

My advice is for you to go home, stay 
there, do all you can to please and profit 
your masters, and Heaven’s richest bless- 
ings will come upon you.—Charlotte (N. C.) 
Democrat. 











A BIBLE-READING IRISHMAN.—An Irish- 
man had taken to reading the Bible. The 
priest came and told him he had heard that 
he was reading the Bible. “ And indeed it 
is true, and a blessed book itis.” “But,” 
said the priest, ‘you are an ignorant man, 
and ought not to read the Bible.” “Well,” 
said Pat, “but your riverence must prove 
that before I'll give up reading my Bible.” 
And so the priest tarned to the place where 
it reads: “As new-born babes desire the 
sincere milk of the word.” “There,” said 
the priest, “ you are a babe, and you ht 
to go to somebody who can tell you what 
the sincere milk of the word is.” Pat wasa 
milkman, and he replied: “Your river- 
ence, I was ill, and employed a man to car- 
ry my milk, and he cheated me—he put 
water in it; and how do I know (saving 
your riverence) but the priest may do the 
same?” The priest was discomfited, and 
said: “ Well, Pat, isee you are not quite 
so much of a babe as I thought you were. 
You may read your Bible, but don’t show 
it to your neighbors.” “Indeed, your riv- 
erence,” says Pat, “I’ve one cow that I 
know gives good milk; and, while my 
neighbor has none, sure I'll give him part 
of it, whether your. riverence likes it or 
not.” 





SLAVERY AND “INDEPENDENCE.”—There 
was a veteran editor in New York, recently 
deceased, who made it a rule not to have 
the word “slave” or “slavery” printed in 
his paper at all. Ifhe found one of them 
in a communication, he would invariably 
strike it out, and insert “serf,” “ bondman, 
or some similar word. How long is it 
since the mere Fae ae - * 
copy of a Republican paper in & $ 
something 
How long is it since a church of Yaukee 
merchants in — lainly to their 








Rosa BorxEur rx Court—A DECISION 








fusal to deliver the painting. After hearin 
council for both parties the court quashed 
the judgment, and, trying the case on its 
merits, condemned the appellant to pay M. 
— 4,000f. damages, with all the costs 
of suit. 





Tue DARWINIAN THEORY OF CREATION. 
—“In our opinion, that excellent philoso- 
pher, F. Stein, of Prague University, has 
rendered final judgment on this matter in 
these words: ‘ A faithful and conscientious 
search into the propagation and develop- 
ment of the minutest animal forms of life 
ag that they are procreated only by 
ike forms of the same species, that under 
no circumstances do they develop them- 
selves from dead matter, and that no kind 
of experiment can eg even the sim- 
plest living atom. How the first form of 
every species has been brought into exist- 
ence is a question which lies beyond the 
limit of natural sciences, and which they 
never can answer; they have the right to 
be proud at having furnished the proof that 
life is only developed by life, bat they can- 
not pretend to discover the secrets of crea- 
tion. All efforts in this direction, which 
have a again been made by Darwin, 
we may safely consider as utter failures.’” 








Tne Great Want.—This is certainly 
the great want of the age — spiritual, 
humble, holy men, resolved, at all hazards, 
to be faithful, constrained by Uhrist’s love. 
No colleges can make ministers such as 
these. 'ewever much they may do endless 

oud g them, so as to enable them 
to accomplish their work. They are God: 
endowed, if they are man-made. Many of 
our colleges are now parting with their 
students—sending them forth to preach. 
Ministers and churches are not doing their 
duty in not keeping their eyes open to dis- 
cern God’s endowed ones, and in not put- 
ting their hands upon them, claiming them 
for the Master’s service—sending them to 
the schools of the prophets, till the time 
comes when it re 
“ Go speak.” — British Standard. 

—-—_—___+ e + _—___ 

A Mrmacte By Steam!—The Pangolu 
of Milan publishes an explanyion of the 
miracle of the statue of the Magdalen in 
that city, and which was in the habit of 
weeping on account of the impieties of the 
day. The authorities discovered in its in- 
terior a reservoir for water intended to be 
heated. Whenever the clergy wished to 
make the Magdalen weep, they had a fire 
lighted beneath the reservior, and the steam 
was directed toward the eyes by means of 
pipes. 


REMUNERATION OF LITERARY MEN.—A 
writer in the New York Weekly Review 
states that Washington Irving said to him 
one day: “If a Dutchman gets rich by 
keeping a corner-grocery, nobody sees any 
thing out of the way in it; butif a literary 
man gets anything beyond his bread and 
cheese, gad, sir, they put it into the newspa- 
pers ; it’s more wonderful than the great 
turnip.” 





e<——___ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Llewellyn Park. 


{From the New York Tribune.) 
A NEIGHBORHOOD PARK. 


How can a citizen of moderate means, 
but of cultivated rural tastes, secure a coun- 
try-home in a region where land is dear, 
and where the purchase and the improve- 
ment, and the care of anything beyond a very 
few acres are, if not above his ambition, at 
least fer beyond his reach? This question, 
interesting to so many who now pine within 
the pent-up confines of city streets, and 
who long for the pure air and ennobling in- 
fluences of a country life, while they fear 
to make the experiment of an acre in some 
suburban village, or a five-acre lot a little 
further countryward, is in a fair way of 
finding a satisfactory solution at Orange, 
N. J., by the construction of a NgreHBor- 
HOOD Park. The idea, it is true, is not 
altogether a new one. The laying out of a 
tract of land with walks and drives, to be 
used by joint proprietors, was to some ex- 
tent realized in the Victoria Park, near Bir- 
mingham, England. In that, a block of 
houses is erected in the center of a domain, 
and the surrounding grounds are laid out to 
suit the common taste. Our private city 
parks are made on a similar plan, the house- 
holders on St. John’s and Gramercy Parks 
having the exclusive right of using them, 
and paying a regular annual assessment for 
their maintenance. But Llewellyn Park, 
on the south-easterly slope of Orange moun- 
tains, has the claim to originality, that it is 
an application of the idea to country places 
of five or twenty acres, instead of to three- 
story houses in the city. 

Some three years since Mr. L. 8. Haskell, 
of this city, a merchant of ample fortune 
and cultivated rural tastes, purchased a 
tract of five or six hundred acres, with the 
idea that a portion of it should be con- 
verted into a park, and the remainder made 
into villa sites. The site he selected is on 
the easterly slope of the Orange mountains, 
which here forms an inclined plane, start- 
ing from an elevated plateau, on which is 
the village of Orange, and ascending west- 
erly at a moderate grade for about a mile, 
until surmounted by a rugged cliff of trap 
which forms the crest of the mountain. 
Lying opposite to Wigwam Valley, the 
view is not sbuat in by hills, as at points 
above and below, but from the higher 
points the spectator sees spread out be- 
neath him a landscape of one hundred and 
twenty miles of country, including the 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 
and Elizabeth; the villages of Orange, 
Rahway, Bloomfield, and Montclair; the 
bays of New-York and Newark ; the Nar- 
rows, the Ocean beyond, the Palisades, and 
the Hudson River. 

After a ride of one mile from the railway- 
station, we come to the quaint lodge at the 
entrance to the park, which is set back two 
hundred and fifty feet from the public road. 
Two curved avenues, which leave the pub- 
lic road at points three hundred feet apart, 
meet at the rustic gate, and merge into one 
broad approach. The lodge is circular in 
form, made of boulders of trap, and covered 
with a bell-shaped roof, which, at its apex, 
is pierced by achimney of red sandstone. 
The gate-posts are made in the same style 
as the lodge, and of unequal hight—the one 
next the lodge being surmounted with a 
large gas-lamp, which lights up the entranee 
brilliantly at night, and connected with it 
by a porch supported by rough posts. The 
entrance-roads are bordered by a tasteful 
rustic fence, behind which are planted 
groups of Norway spruce, hemlocks, arbor- 
vite, pinus pumelio, and white and Aus- 
trian pines, so arranged as to hide the adja- 
cent places and the village. On the south- 
erly side of the entrance are two artificial 
ponds, bordered by sloping banks, On the 
further side of the first one is a rustic kiosk, 

whose many-gabled roof is surmounted by a 
oak-knot. The knoll on which it 
stands is planted with evergreens and de- 








t to be said to them, | 


— 


disappears in a grove of beech trees, The 
main road runs with a gentle curve and 
enters a charmingly shaded glen, shut in by 
steep banks seventy feet in hight, which are 
covered with forest growths of oaks, tulips, 
and beeches. A babbling brook runs along- 
side this road, sometimes on one side and 
sometimes on the other, here pent up into 
basins, there breaking loose over piles of 
stones : 





“From its fall laver pours the white cascade— 

And bubbling low amid the tangled wood, 

Slips down through moss-grown stones with endiesg 

laughter.”’ 

This Glen avenue comes to an abrupt termi- 
nation at a point where there is a perpen- 
dicular rock of sandstone over fifty feet 
high, and with asharp turn climbs the bank. 
At this point Mr. Haskell designs to have a 
cascade, with a fall of thirty or forty feet, 
which can easily be accomplished by tap» 
ping the brook at a point near its source up 
the mountain-side. 

Tulip avenue, afver passing through the 
group of beeches, skirts the southerly bank 
of the ravine, passes a stone bridge which 
spans the latter with a single arch, and runs 
in full sight of the elegant residences of 
Mr. Wm. Hegeman, Mr. C. J. Martin, D. 
A. Heald, and Mr. Green, and finally merges 
into Mountain avenue. Near this point is a 
dam which confines the waters of a most 
romantic and beautiful mountain loch, in 
whose calm surface is mirrored the form of 
a charming rustic kiosk, that stands on the 
further bank, and 
“ Inverted in the tide 

Stand the gray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 


And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
And see themselves below.” 


(To be continued.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





E & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


Manufactarers of Photographic Materials 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
01 BROAOWAY, NEW YORK, 


Im addition to our main business of PHOTOG RAPHIO 
MATERIALS, we are Headquarters for the following, 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWER 
Of these we have anu immense assortment, inelading Ware 
Scenes, American and Foreign Cities and Landscapes, 
Groups, Stawary,etc.,e\c Also, Revolving Stereoscepea, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Catalogue wil be 
sent to auy ad.iress on receipt of Stamp. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMB. 


We were the firstto tntroduce th imto the United 
States, and we manufacture immense quantities In great 
variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to$%each. Our 








ALBUMS have the reputation ot being superior in beauty 
and durability to any others. They will be sent by malig 
FREE, on receipt of pric 
BQ Tine ALBUMS MADE 1O OFDTE. 28 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces over Nive THOUSAND dif. 
ferent subjects, to which additions are contipaally tetag 
made of Pertraite of Lminent anrericans—viz. : about 


100 Major-Generals, 100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen, 
400 Brig.-Generals, 20 Other Oficera, 13) Di . 


275 Colonels, 75 Savy Officera, 125 Authors, 

4 Artists, 125 Stage, 5) Prominent Women, 
8,000 Copies of Works of Art, 

including reproductions cf the most celebrated KEngrav- 


ings, Paintings, Statues, etc. Catalogues sent on recetpt 
of stamp. An order for One Dozen Picrvngs from our 
Ca'alogue will be filled op the roceipt of $1 80, aad sent 
by mail reese. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. 0. D. wm 
lease remit twenty-five per cent. of ihe amount with 
heir order. 

Ba Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 

Bar The prices and quality of our goods cannot fall te 

satisty. 


RITERBOSCOTEO VIEWS OF THR 
AR, 








OBTAINED AT GREAT? EXPENSE, 
AND FORMING 4 COMPLETE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION 
CONTEST. 


Bu?! Ran, Dutch Gap, Strawberry Plats, 
Yorktown, Pontoon Trains, Deep Bottom, 
Gettysburg, Hanover Junction, Belle Plais, 

Yair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, Monitors, 

Savage Siation, Chickahomimy, Chattanooga, 
Fredericksburg, Oity Point, Port Morgan, 
Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Mobile, Richmond, 
Petersbarg, etec., etc., ete., ote 


Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes, 
Just published by 
E. 4 &. T. ANTHONY & 00 
No. S30) Broadway, 2. ¥. 
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hase MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


We would suggest to teachers that the summer vaca- 
tion is a good time to examine and read up ths new 
work for the fall and winter work. 

NEW NOTICES OF CURRICULUM. 

“ This ie the most eomplete instruction-book in the mar- 
ket. To every day school teacher, as well as every music 
teacher, it is indispensable. It is a repositery of musical 
thoughts and teachings inexhaustible.”—Ciark’s Schoo 


Visitor. 


“T have shown your Corricctom to a large number ef 
teachers and musicians, and they all agree with me im 
the opinion that it perfectly fills the opening heretofore 
existing between instruction books for the piano and 
those for the voice, inasmuch as it is admirably adapted 
to both. I consider it the most perfect imstruction-book 
extant.” H. R. Pataer, 


Principal North-Western Normal Academy 
of Masic, Madison, Wis. 
Mr. Roor’s last great song 
“ON, ON, ON, THE BOYS COME MARCHING,” 
a sequel to “Tramp,’’ and destined to equal it in 
popularity —30 cents. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 
[“PORTANT TO TEACHERS. 





We would call the attention of Teachers, and all interes 
ested in the work of Education, to 


STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


By Prof. Joux F. Sropparp, author of Stoddard’s “ Juve- 
nile Mental” and “ Intellectual” Arithmetics. 
12mo. 336 pages. Price, $1. 

This book is just ready for publication. It has been 
prepared with the greatest care, and is believed to be the 
best Practical Arithmetic now before the public. The 
subjects are arranged in accordance with the successful 
modern system of instruc tion,and it has given due promi- 
nence to such subjects as “ Taxes.” “Interest,” &c., 
which bave become of more general importance by the 
iseue of U. 8. bonds, and the collection of Internal ceve- 
ue. 
The Definitions are concise complete, and intelligible. 
The # xplanations and Analye sare full and philosophi- 
cal The Examples are varied, and carefully graded to 
insure a thorough application of the principles of arith. 
metic to the practical bu-tness of the pri . 

An examinateon ot this book by Teachers is requested, 
also of the other books of Stoddard’s Series : 
STODDARD’S RUDIMENTS OF ARTTHMETIC.....$ 50 
STODDARD'S AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL 


20 


Allof which have new and improved typography, and 
good paper and durable binding. 

A Professor of Mathematics in the United States Naval 
Academy says of the Alg« bras, “ They are the best works 
on the subject yet printed in America.” 

BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS EMBRACE 

ULLIONS’ ANALYTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMARS 90 
BULLIONS COMMON SCH OL GRAMMAR. => ” 

an Introductiop to the Analytical Grammar). i> 
BULLIONS’ LATIN GRAMMAR .......-0--0-r-rer"* 9 oe 
BULLIONS’ GREEK GRAMMAR........ ecceee 

This series of Grammars—with the classics of CASAR, 
$1 50; CICERO, $1 50; SALLUST, $1 #—is now con- 
sidered the best series in the market. 

PIESNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR—a new edition, 
BROC tS ASTRONOMY —a new edition, 
with Problems..........-.+<--.ssseereree* ° 
HOOKER'S sone PE Rr rsiO: 2 
HOOKERS FRPL BOOS, with Fo FRENCH 
WAYLAND'S INLELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY.... 

Any of the above sent to Teachers for examination, b¥ 

mail, postpaid, on receipt of one-half of the above pricéte 


SHELDON & CO., Publishers, 

No. @8 Broad way, New York. 
mee MOST SUCCESSFUL 
CAN VASSERS, 
yoR THE NEW AXD BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPH, 
THE BETTER LAND, 
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, glad she could walk at all, when the doc- The next day, as Pattie Jay in her moth- The Imperial pout of ciduous trees, and, at fhe 5 ifien’ tio ARE y 
tors had said once that she never could. | er’s arms—for she was very tired—she told Toheenal oe Fontal rhododendrons, holly-bushes, and laurels. LADIES ; so 
And then she would net have to go round | her all about the party. by M. Fourchet, | Further back a brook rushes in sparkling ci eng ee ane savers of Cat oer ented 
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terfall into another and larger pond, it tum- 
bles over a semi-circular dem into another 
narrow bed, and passes from sight through 





the glass at all after she had put it on; and 
the dear mother turned away her head, that 
Pattie should not see her wet eyes, when 
she tied the rich sash round the little dis- 


“For the life has all gone from me ; 
mamma. 5 eS OS oe 
may staya good while; but 
frolic. I used to care so much for that. It 
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Mr cos eid iad; Wlght pte: 2 es | you end pape, pte Se vestng came mieht ave | «get lan ot a. ei wond | Tog nee 
Christmas time. The evergreens were on | come soon. I’m so tired,” at ie Jule comm ufer creating ghostone beidgn, - en eaiinin 
the wall, and they played Christmas games Poor little Patienee Waite f Bon- makes a sharp curve, and. secending ® hill Lmporting nas Washington a, Bort 
and bad « great tree, and there seemed to} The months wentslowly by. Eyery day repeated her re- ' 
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Seed 
| es a ? _ 
GENTS WANTED. —ALRE ADY | \/ILLISTON SEAR, a Stas SEGAN, WITH | Ayn NO8-FORFEITURE Wy owe AND ORPHANS’ LORMLARD FIRE LNSURANCE 60. 
A rest met eats Sara, sot mregoed | The Fall Term commences, Wangs, Ang, 2,0 of any other of tho ase.” Kiss Mel Scenes NGE BENEFIT DIVIDEND, 1864. 
conmpict, ad pL contains peal Con ty ry Ritchie's feet cmt 1 }— yy: Chassteal and = dipamtat and Fiano at reasonanie prices, @itFE INSURA . INS aide 
peoches in and onved only for this Work, snd wesurpased advantages are ee metheierarmen'seritny og iim | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY row LIFE URANCE COMPANY, CAPITAL AND ASSETS, AUGUST Isr, 
malt $1 50 for prospectus book, and name several | Prepeniig send Gxt ho buna : EY Ko. 87 Park Row, 6, sare OF NEW YORE, Mo. 138 Broadway, New York. The Directors have this day declared their usual SORE 
counties of your choice, and it terri ory can a r ths direction of a competent teacher, offers THE NEW YORK 5 _ 
lected, cash recetv: ud wil be ory a days. prospectus superior advs advantages for physical ca tare pon stl EOKER BROTH PRESERIOE G, WINDSOR, Pretest. ale ae tein 
a ing a baer! bers to, * Syéal af Becih’s Accom, MATSHALL TaENadl a, 1L.D. erin tal ot Rev. 8. T, D R ERS, . |, Paesware, FIFTY PER CENT. 


~) Comps: oey,’” SOON = vot. aa 
es rtraits, ¥ autno Ry Of, the Secre- 
avn rsh ta te al Vol. Royal 
Octavo, , carefully aca by Bexw Pitman 
Secor to to the Military Commissio 


MOORE, WILSTACH & pase IN, Publishers, 
No, 25 West Fourth st.. Ci ti, and 


ELYE, D.D., Secretary 





=saaT HAVEN LADIES’ SEMI- 
yest Be yam b gine Sept. 21. Forcir- 


culare, address Mrs. 5. E. ATWaTER, West Haven, 





No. © Walker street, New York. 





iaperennpiitiaa 
Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


Tho Best Children’s Paper’in America, 





“ Monthly Papers of 16 
a Wiese peg wp 4 CinLS. 
$1.00 a Tear in advance. 

A Bea ium to every subseriber. 
Specimen Copy sent for Ten Ceaw- 
Address, 

ALFRED L. are I. —T 
Publisher, 








“It already excels every enildren’s paper that we 
dn ow of."- - Ohicago Evening Journal 


Conn. eS 
R. GEORGE c. BRACKETT WILL 
re-open bis school, No. 146 Atlantic st., Brooklyn, 

(over the Citizens’ Gas Co.), Tharslay, Sept. 12, 1865. 
Mr. Brackett will be assisted by his sister, and may be 
found at his roosas, on and after Sept. 12, between the 


fll and },ormay be addressed by eye er before 
hours ee are of BRACKET & O0., Boston, M 


YORTLAND ACADEMY, HOMER, N. 
Y¥.—The fall term of this old and’ popular institation 

ot learning wil commence on Monday, I4th of August 
next. Afullcorps of yg oe I teachers 
are employed, 2 c 


thorough classic 
public. Good board in private tamilies can be obtained 
at reesonabie rates. For further information please 
dress I. BAKKKEK, Esq., President of the Board of Tras- 
tees, or E. P. NIC HOLS ae M., Principal. 

Hower, N. Y., July 234, 1 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, MA- 

PLEWOOD, Pittsfield, Mass., will commence its 

2h academic peer, Sept 21, 1865. "The exce‘lence and 

permanence of its corps of instruction, its sup¢ rior fac'l- 

ilities hed physical culture, and the beauty and salubrity 

wae Y ocation ste widely anowa. For circulars address 
Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the principal 











A "A. VERY CLEVER BOOK. 


— 


THE DOWAGER. 


BY MRS. GORE. 

An admirable picture of modern manners in the higher 
classes of society. mingled with judicious remarks and 

ungent satire, set off by a composition easy, animated, 
and piquant.— London Spectator. 

Full of genuine comedy, which, if transformed to the 
plage, would be most effective. Mrs. Gore depends prin- 
cipally for success upon her power of wit,and what she 
gees vividly she traces with vivacity. Her pages are a 
complete Rochefoucault of English high life.—ZLondon 
Atheneum, 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


Mailed, free of postage, on receipt of price. 


FREDERIC A. BRADY, Publisher, 
NO. 22 ANN STREST, H. ¥. N. Y. 
eee «LAKE GEORGE,” AN BN- 


tertaining poem on the “ Queen of American 
kes r old and young Forsale at Lake 
George, on the Hudson River day-boats, and sent to any 
art of the United States on receipt of cents. address 
. P. BWEET, Greenpoint, U. I 





P ROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


RETURNED SOLDIERS 


and all others who wish to make money eas acting 
r the sale of our ENGRAVINGS ae and STA- 
TIONERY P. PACKETS. $15 W. 5 


avings 
and Packets with full particulars sent sent on Fae of One 
Dollar ars MAILE ve st 

chance to make money, as eur ty mt enables 
ua to supply Agents with most safoabie aici Address 


s4co, 
No 36 Beekman st., New York. 


IPLEY FEMALE COLLEGE QUAR- 

TERLY JOURNAL gives fall information of the 
school. One copy sent fer a three-cent stamp. fen 
éhree-cent stamps will secure a beautiful engraving of 
‘the college and the Journal for one year. Address REV 
J. NEWMAN, D.D., Poultaey, Vt. 


oe raLr ILLUSTRATED 
@00D WORDS. 


Edited by Norman MacLeop, D. D., 
ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S CHAPLALNS. 
ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1864, 








Good Words was commenced four years ago, and has 
fready attained a monthly sale of ne Hundred and 


y Thousa: ‘opies. 
The | S hlahors have much asure in announcing that 
) ap fol pen gh | Pive Serial Wore Swill sopest from month 
» this year, and be completed within the volume : 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Isaac Tartor, Author of “ The Natural History of Bo 
thusiasm,” etc, 


PLAIN WORDS =e CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
By C.J. Vavauan, D. D., Vicar of Doncaster, and Chaplain 
d the Queen. 


OSWALD CRAY, 
By Mrs. Henny Woop, Author of “‘ East Lynne.” 


A YEAR AT THE SHORE. 
By Pause Hewey Gosss, F.R.S9. With 96 Ii 


Catan FEMALE SEMINARY, 
vanandaieua, N. Y., Messrs. TYLER # RICHARDS, 
oy tT The dist annual session will commence 


RS. LEVERETT’S FRENCA AND 
ewe BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
OUNG LA 
= 3 West Bighteenth street, 
will re-open on W EDNESDAY. Sept. 20. 
Applications may be made personally or by letter to 
Mrs. L. at the above address. 


Ms HAINES 


MADEMOISELLE pe JANON 
respectfully in*‘orm their friends. and the public, saat 
their ENGLISH and FRENCH BOARDING and DA 
8C HOOL Se yous g ladies and children Fo. in Onan 
ERCY PARK, wiil re-open WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
20th. All letters addre: to 10 Gramercy SPark will re- 
ceive e prompt attention. 








YROOKL YN HIGHTS SEMINARY, 

Nos 86, 90 Montague strect, Brooklyn.— 

18 Enalish and ‘French boarding and day school for 

oung Jadies will re open on Monday, Sept. Address 
ra LES F. WEST, LL.D.. Principal. 


ENSSELAFR POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE, Troy, N. Y. The Forry-seconp ANNUAL 
Session of this well-known ScHoor oF ENCINRERI*G AND 
Natorat Scrence will cémmence Sept. 13, 1865. The New 
ANNUAL puateeee. giving full ne, may be ob- 
tained at D. Appieron's Boo New York, or from 
Prof. CHARLES DROWNE, Director, Troy, N Y. 


ADAME C. MEARS 
e-open her Enclish and French Bosriing 
and day pe day No 224 Madison avenue, New York, 0} 
DNESDAY, Sept. > ry lelter ao above till 
Cc. M. will be at home. 


yas FEMALE COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Sept. 10, when Mme. 





The object of this institution is to furnish more amole 
means than have hitherto been enjoyed tor the higher 
education of women. Its foundation was laid in 1851, by 
at. Vassar’s munificent pitt of more thi = $100,000, for 

is purpose ; and the suitable investment of this large 
ps in the necessary grounds, buildings, otactiionel ap- 
aratus and domestic equipments, has since then en- 
faged the caretu! attention of its managers. 
ere preparations being now on the eve of comple- 
tion the al lege Will be opened for the reception of stu- 


nts 
ON THE 2TH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
under the ao ga of a ull corps of competent Profess- 


ing, use of library. ae apparatus, or for any of the 
studies of the college prope: 

For each of the extra collegiate branches, viz. : Music, 
Drawing, Painting, rr Riding, —] additional charge will 
be made of from $40 per an 

tion mary. 7 érawing. ‘materials will be fur- 
= 


er parent or ¢ 


Mannufacturers of 
PIANO FORTES. 


Factory and Warerooms {1 Bleecker street, marble 
building, one block west from Broadway, New York. 


(Cmicarna G & SONS, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTK=, 


The superiority of these instruments have of late beer 
«mply demonstrated by the voluntary testimony of the 
foremost artists of the day, whoclaim for them excellence 
of tone and work ship bitherto 4 by ans 
other makers. 

Mr. Gottschatk’s constant use of the new-scale Chicker- 
ing Grand Piano-fortes has severely tested the musica! 
qaalities, and resulted in establishing the jugsce of thr 
very flattering estimation in which they are held 





WHAT A PIANO SHOULD BE 


“The problem, which for more than half a centary the 
great European Manufacturers have been pro; ing tk 
: —- ans reduced to this: How to obtain 
gre ible volume of tone without altering its 
ron, Ay at the same time to preserve its clearness apd 
wrnogenity through ell the extent of the key-board ” 

L. M. Gormomara 


WHO MAKES SUCH A PIANO. 
“You alone, Messrs. Otickering have succeeded, 
atly believe, in combining th different elements Sieh 


have so long sought eter, in a manner which wil) 


soneciertes Spake car modern Piano the most complete o! 
nstruments. L. M. Gortbcuate. 


r A WORD TO THE PURCHASING PUBLIC. 
Chickering & Sons, having, through long years of expe- 
stence, thoroughly systematized their business, and sup- 
olied to their vast factory every known mechanical aid te 
assist manual labor, which enables them to send out their 
nstruments as carefully and perfectly made, now thatthe 
jemand is so enormous, as when business flowed only ir 
ordinary channels, and, being satisfied with a fair profit, 


HAVE NOT INCREASED THEIR PRICES 
2 proportion to other and smaller mekers, but simply ir 
2 fair ratio, according to the 
PRICE OF LABOR AND MA‘TERIAL. 
CHICRERING & SOMS, 


Salesroom, No. 652 Broadway, New York. 


ASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 

ORGANS. Thirty-three Gold or Silver Medals or 

other First Premiums have m awarded to us within a 

few years tor highest exceilence in this class of inetra- 

ments. Circulars with full particulars free. Address 

MASON BROTHERS, New York, or MASON & HAM- 
LIN, Boston. 








AWLET, oan, 8 & CO.’s GRAND, 


ans and Harmoniumsc heap; Good second-hand Pianot 
g reat bargains. Pianos, new and second-hand, to let 
wf rent applied on purchase. 
a Pianos taken for new ones. Pianos tuned. 


T. 8S. BERRY, 
0. 5f% Broadway, 
Between Prince and Houston sts. 











CLOTHING. 


OFFICE, 144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 
CORNES OF LIBERTY STREET, N. ¥ 


NET INCREASE IN CASH ASSETS LAST YEAR, 
G1,770,148 87. 

ASSETS, Febraary 1, 1865 a 2 
ee. received during the 

year 1964......--+++- «$1,904,584 68 
(oterest y cecum during ‘the 

VOar IBA... ..2eseeeeeecee coves 945,281 S4—Q2,849,906 50 
Invested in United States Stocks 4,915,921 95 
Bonds and Mortgages and Real 

Estate 


812,235, 407 36. 





Due from agents. 
lnterest acrued not due, deferred 

PFOMIUMS CIC...0+--+0- ee oe eee» 435,908 13—912,235,407 86 

This Company offers peculiar advantages to those wish- 
ing to insure, a3 will be seen in circulars to be had on ap- 
plication by letter or otherwise, to the Head Office or to 
the Company's Agents. 

ALL ree rovicies OF THIS COMPANY PARTICIPATE IX THE 
SURPLUS PREMIUMS, WHICH HAVE EXCBEDED THOSE OF ANY 
oraer Company. Life, Endowment, Assurance, and Sur- 
vivorship Aunuity Policies are issued on favorable terms. 

The rates of premium are Lower than those of most 
companies. 

Particular attention ts called to the Table of rates, by 
ten annual Installments, recently adopted by this Com- 
pany for Endowments payable at death or on attaining 
specified ages, which present UNEQUALLED ATTRAC- 
TIONS EITHER AS AN INVESTMENT OR AS A PRO- 
VISION IN CASE OF PREMATURE DEATH. 

DIVIDENDS OR DISTRIBUTIONS 
Of surplus premiums will hereafter be made ANNUAL- 
LY, the next being Feb. 1, 1896. 

Policy-holdcrsmay use their shares of surplus as casa 
IN PAYMENT OF THE PREMIOM for any current year, or to 
augment their Insurance as heretofore. 

Dividends may be thus applied maampIATELY ; wrrHouT 
ANY DELay yor 72" REDEMPTION OF ScaiP, as insome other 
companies 

The last dividend (1S€3) was LARGER IN AwOUNT, and ip 
proportion to premiums paid, than was EVER DECLARED 
BY any Live InsURANCE ComPanr®. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 

Fred. 8. Winston, Millard Fillmore, Alex. W. Bradford, 
John V. L. Pruyn, Oliver H. Palmer, David Hoadley, 
William Moore, Sam’l E. Sproulls, Henry A Sm 
Robt. H. McCurdy, Sam’! M. Connell, Williem V. Brady 
Isaac G. Pearson, Lucias Robinson, W. EB. Dodge, 
Martin Bates, Jr., W. Smith Brown, George S. Coe, 
William Betts, Richard Patrick, Wm. KE. Strong, 
John P. Yelverton, Wm. H. Popham, Wm. M. Vermilye, 
John Wadsworth, Wm. A. Haines, John E. Devlin, 
Alfred Edwards, Ezra Wheeler, Wellington Clapp 
Nathan’l Hayden, Seym’r L. Husted, M. M. Freeman, 
John M. Stuart, Sam’! D. Babcock, Alonzo Child. 

Secretaries, { THEO. W MORRIS 
Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Cashier, FRED. M. WINSTON, 

MI nares POST, aD. 


Medical ree AAO > ae x 


L.D., 
Countel, { Hox. sees BOBINSOR, 
Attorney, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
Applications and communications from persons im the 





(orame AT RETAIL. 
IRA PEREGO & SONS, 
187 BROADWAY, NW. Y. 
FINE READY-MADE CLOTHING, 
equal to the best custom-work. 
PERFECT FIT. 
ALS0, 
PATENT BOSOM SHIRTS, 
ALL SIZES. 


LOW PRICES. 








wel ned previous studies have been, (naming ‘the — 
advanced text books, and how much of each she has 
studied =] and what studies she proposes to pursue in the 


No 0 Oa; pameane are received, and none under fifteen 
ears 
a ctares will be forwarded on application ad- 


dresse Te “ Clerk of Vassar Female College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.,” and, when obtained, it is requested that they 
may be  detiatel 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, AN 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 8CHOOL POR YOUNG 





ctor. 

select church school opens 0 y, Sept. 
addition to a thorough and ceutical Eng ish course, 
the departments of Languages, a, and Design (Draw- 
ing. Painting, ete.), are sustained in the most careful 
and liberal manner, French .ds epoken by all pupils. 
Preparation is being made f for pad exercise in Dr. 
is are very at- 


adaprd to the w wi seek fi 





by the Author. 
EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BAB 
ONY CHURCH. 
By Norman MacLxop, D. D. 
rt eats Volume will sar i oy 
LETTERS PROM. ABROAD. POPULAR Eesa¥s BD 
RE ALFORD, SCIEN 


the best wneillties for megaiing an elegant ed- 
ucation, within the limits of a refined istian home, 
The Prospectus | will be sent by post to any adaress. 


yIPLEY FEMALE COLLEGE.—THE 
) Fall session opens Aug. 2. Thus at closes before 
Christmas. Middle of the session, Oct. 
J. NEWMAN, DD, peannce vt. 








ey oF OANTER oR ae ents — a 
5 nour, ‘OF HARNESS mM 
oTHRIE, D. 
4 in addition to to these there will bbe contributions from 
ir = oar rs Ladlow, wd 
vy. Chas. ey, 1. 
Lawronce Oliphant,’ Rev. wo zMezveyy 
Prof. J. ey. Canon Stanle 
Gerald M R. M. Ballan Tyne 
A_K H. Bo Author of John ollingshend 


perenaa?t a Country Dora Gree 


hae 
arson, Alexander 8; 
Prof. — Glatsher, is et mi, 


Miss Proctor, 
loch, Author of Mary Howitt, ” 
id others. 


alifax 
th ilastrations by the first artista, e 
Four Dollars pe: uy pay vable in advance. 
e year, a 
flons received ty. al ots table News Agents and nd Book. 


llers in the renee S 
WHLEMER & ROGBRS, No. 47 Nassan st., New Y: 
General Awents for dood Wordgin the Umeted 








STATIONERY. 
Free, ESTEE & CO., 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Ne. 3 Park Place, two doors trom Broadway, 
New York. 
_ Particular attention m siven to orders. 


Wrmne PAPER, ENVELOPES, 
BLANK AND MEMORANDUM BOOKS, CHEAP, 
AT LEACH’S, 8 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 











EDUCATION. 


RENCH AND ENGLISH BOARD- 
ING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 106 Asytum Srraet, Hartrorp, Cons. 

as next term will commence on Tuesday, September 
"All the aims and influences of this sch 

pn Sopowing results: A Vigorous Physical S39 

m Barn b: 
Discipline, a Gracefal iat Wey Cat —" —— 


vision for the Health of the Pupils is supplied by thi 
ample grounds, and wits alarge and well-f Phish hed G: . 
Is 





 cpertmaoune for boarding ups are new, 
been constructed and cri with reaereon to tee 
yo , ond Rappiness of the occupants, 
01 in 
ani ieetorers struction comprises twenty teachers 
n addition to other accomplished teache age= 
ent bas been concluded with Miss Laurette “Gibbs” tate 


Associate Principal in the justly celebrated t 
Fite as t) ‘Maplewood Young Ladies’ I Institute,” 
In addition to he ordinary guess instraction. 
Fooulty n Trinity Coll-ge, eh deliver 
Picture e hres out the year on the. following sub; 
Prin =a oral Reosephe, English Literature, Natural 
phy, Chemistry, eineralogy, Geology, and Phys- 


artment of Music will conti 
Rid Dope Signora Giovanni and pats iste ty i — Ee 
ba. These ladies, wno have bee: 





R. VAN NORMAN’S ENGLISH 
French Boarding and 
Young Ladies, No. 


Address as above. 


‘WANTED. FOR A COMPETENT 

aay artist, a situation as teacher of the fine 
arts. French taught ifdesired. Bestof reference given. 
Address AKTIST, Ind-pendent office. 











T BROOKS & CO., 
* 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
os. 127 and 129 FULTON ST., (Corner Sands street,) 
BROOKLYN. 
We use none bat the best seasoned Wood, and the finest 
Gaterials. Our Patterns are new and elegant in design. 
and our Workmanship ansurpased. 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 
PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDEL- 
BEDS. 


Goods delivered tn New York free of chargo; als 
gacked to any part of the country. 





STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 


ANGES, REFRIGERATORS, FUR- 


NACES, STOVES, ETC.—If you want the best Refriger- 
ater; or the best Range, sure to bake quickly in both 
ovens, and guaranteed perfect in its operation im every 
way ; or a Furnace that warms without spoiling the at- 
morphere, keeps a fire allthe season, and hasa sifting 








18S BRACE’S ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH puaspins x DAY. 8CHOOL fo 

Young Ladies, will respon 13, 1885, at Nos. 38 & 40 
Elm a, New Haven, For Sr eivominns & apply as above. 





AW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. The next session of Ag 
Speed opens on the first Monday of October, 1 
The Lt rse consists of two years, but geatiemen ~~ 
8 

tally the studies of the Junior class, may, eoter at 
— Gradua’ 
mbersof the bar. The course of Y overs the 
whole ofthe Municipal Law, and lectures on collateral 
subjects will be de prea by the 
shed members of the bar. 
payable in advance. For 


of New York Cit 


y Matis 
City. NS NORTON PO an of the La 
ca. 


OLLEGE HILL MILITARY BOARD- 


ING SCHOOL, Poughkee; N. Y. OTIS 
BEE, A M., Sp ninctnal. “— pete, = 


pecoeL ra JUVENILE HIGB 
BOHOOL. 


189 WASHINGTON STREET, NEAR CONCORD. 
SPRING TERM OPENS MONDAY, APRIL 17, 1365. 
oan whee pow was ay be May, 1854, and has been # 


ration since that pe: 
“the priciyal object and sin 6 is sebool is the early 


Washin 
ROY, 








BOYS UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. 


«nd the course of study is pre’ jogtats 
a - a Polytechnie tnetitate tn this otratg a 
6 O respective di. 
vison regular and ite 
zal ise. Cn eg my Lay is given in Vo 
y experienced masters, without 
ee en Buthkiing J tablished wit ch ee 
, and no Cxpenee as been 
plete for the business o: _ “7 
The depen aaa \Circula and md Catalogue . 
shnic I rota 
ton street, aud at 





conven. 
er it com- 


con at Mr.@. P, 
School. 





ae SEMINARY, STAM- 
‘or Circulars care itm opens September 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
| ase MUSIC-BOOK. 








Mascal nd schottische, et: ite. 
n Fedide " ~y the family under whose cas on. ‘cerh number ; J numbers ominshe, ote, @ ; 
tion. Se motion “LEAS TOS TT, Publisher 
lieved the faclittios and agencies of the school 0. 208 Bowery. 


are such as provide for 





Vv @ 
For further information address the a 
Te CURTIS. 





ee 
UDSON RIVER | INSTITUTE AF- 

- e ve it, it 
Scientific, Commmereial, and Mush asics cal anon hy! 
3 Lewis’ peeeehes for Lad an 
sew Crises. — daily, without extra charge. A 


Term opens Sept eer Tite Rev. ALONZD 
x. &.. Principal, Claverack, Columbia Co , N. Y. were 


M ALE COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, 
- J.—Pleasantly located on the Delaw: 
sixty miley south of New York city. Special strention is 
given tothe cemmon and higher branches of English 
ce otvas al and 








farrished in Voc Tnstru- 
mental Musi Painti ann Fre: 
Winter Seseiea ta tember 1 For catalogs as an. 


Gress the F 
ie Rev, eta nea A.M., President. 


YOUNG LADY WISHES A SITU- 
Dink and paste ea* commen 
ildce siven. Address TeAcHEn Box 15, North Ux 





wing, Cra: 
Good refer. 





7 OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
aiden Sat a Bridge ort, Conn. For circulars 


Rocevann FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NYACK, ON THE HUDSON, N. Y. 


THE FALL TERM 
WILL COMMENCE SEPTEMBER Zist. 





Catal enh eiet 
May be procured of Meets. A. BARNES £00, at the 
Office of Taz INDEPENDENT, hee 


or by addressing the Princi- 
L. D. & C. FB. MANSFIELD. 


Pals, 








(yomaanas & JENNYS 
MAKUPACTURERS OF 
GBRAND, SQUARE, AND GOTTAGE UPRIGHY 
PIANO-FORTES 
0. 7% BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


BACH INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE 
YEARS. 


These instruments have now been for many years be 
pg ge agg ee ans superiority © tone, 
Oneness of touch, 4 of finish, 
drawn forth many and very siinest commendation: 
from a number of the most prominent members ef the 
musical profession. 

They are now offered tothe public at prices from 25 t 
30 per cent. lower than any other instruments of equa 
qualities. The steady demand for these supe 
tior instruments have induced the makers to increast 
thelr facilities for manufacturing them. and they are now 
tally prepared to meet the demands of all, both whole 
sale and retail customers. 








AVEN & BACON 
NEW SOALE PIANO-FORTES, 
ina ~ mer mand street, near @roatway. 


full aseortment of these Instramen 
been well Known tn this iharket Ter soem Wee hare 





GRaviLe LEGE,—' 
ingration worthy. the ere oe Sept. 2ist 








nual of this French and Knriish’' and 

Sg Partch ae nthe Bs HE 

HORACE vor GRAND. 
png» th ye 











and ping grate, also a regulator that controls per- 
fectly the consumption of fuel ; or the best Cooking or 
Heating Stoves and Fireplace Heaters in the market, call 
at No. 270 Canal st., a few doors east of Broadway. 


J. SUMMER. 





BELLS. 





B= ! 


MENEELY’S WEST TROY BELL-FOUNDBRY, 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1826.) 


Pe —-' for Goarchen, cy Factories, etc.: made 
ine Bell-ine r and Tin), mounted — 
proved Patented isu stings. and warranted. Order 
in inquiries addressed undersigned, or to our 
General Agents, F4IRBANKS & CO., (Scat Wanenousn), 
No. 252 Broadway, N. Y.,will have prompt attention, and 
an Mlustrated catalogue sent free, upon application. 


E. A. & G. BR. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y. 


TRAVEL. 


RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 

foot of 7m via. Pavonia Ferry : 
pbc eee sere 
with Atlantic and Great Western  ‘<-._reeee 


a. uw, Milk and 
10.00 a. rs Hallway. Wan tor barat commestin with 
4.0 sued Jervis and Ne 
P, M. a 
peer &: x. Nigh xp t Express, for for et Ly 
lamane 
6.00 P. - htn: Expr daily, fi 
Rochester. +} Lahomy Dui * and: West. Gor 
aon =e Baffalo with Lake Shore and Grand Trunk Ra 
at Salamanca with Atlantic and Great Western 


RO Ped u., Emigrant Train. daily, for Buffalo, Salam: 
Dunkirk, and ine RIDD) = 1 8 Pu nse 
jeneral Su 
Wu. B Bann General Pamenser Agent New Toke 











—— 
INSURANCE. 


pctic 





MUTUAL INSURANCE @OMPANY 
OFFICE, 10 BROADWAY. 


Assets, January ist, 1865,- - $1,140,628 89. 


DIVIDEND 
THIRTY-SEVEN AND ONE-HALF PER CEN, 


This Company insures against MARINE and INLAN 
NAVIGATION risks on Cargo and Freight. 


No Time risks, or risks upon Hulls of Vessels are taken, 
the Profits of the Company asvertained, from 
January 10th, 1855, to January ist, m6, 
for which certificates were issued, amount 
to... os oeee sees $1,487,70000 
Additional Profits from January let, 1864, to 
FADUATY Ist 1S... 00 0reeereeseensereeree Dh S85 TB 








Total Profits for tem years..............+.81,762,08579 
fhe Certificates previons to 1962 have been 


Saw Yor, Feb. 10th, 1885. 


NO, 161 BROADWAY. 


CABH CAPITAL.....000000-000eseeeseerevercnee$S0Q000 0b 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1864............0000, 


B@-This company, having increased tts Capital to half 
@ million of dollars, hereby give notice to tts customers 
ami the public, that it is prepared to increase the lines of 
Insurance against Loss or Damage by Fire en all kinds o1 
Merchandize, Stores, Dwelling-houses, Furniture, Ships 
m Port, and all ether good classes of risks, and solictts 8 
eyetinaance of their patronage. 

TIMOTHY G. CHUBEHILL, Presden:, 
4OB® B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 





B. F. BRAYTON, Supt. of Agencies. 


ander joned States to be through General Agents in 
their respective districts. 

F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent at Philadel- 
phia, for the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio,tand Dela- 
ware. 


HALE REMINGTON, GeneralfAgent at Fall River, for 
the New England States. 

H. B. MERRELL, General Agentjat Detrow, Michigan, 
for the States of Michigan, Indiana, Tlinois, Iowa, Wis- 
cousin, and Minnesota. 

L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent at{Newark, for 
the State of New Jersey. 


Gr 
OF THE 


U. 8. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO, 4 WALL STREET, 
New Yorg, May 15, 1865, 


FIFTH TRIENNIAL DIVIDEND. 


=> The Boord of Directors have this day declared a 
Drvidend of FORTY per cent. on the Premiams of the 
three years ending 4th of March, 1865 ; and an addition of 
TWENTY per cent. to the amount of all previous Divi- 
dends and additions, on Policies in force on the 4th of 
March, 1865, payable in cash with the sums insured, when 
the sums insured become due, as provided in the Charter. 

TRIENNIAL BALANCE SHEET, 
Marca 4, 1365, 





ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mo: 
Cash in Manhattan Ba 





Sixes, Five Twenties 
Pives, 





iecee a 
One year certificates, par. beegece - GLa 
Legal Tender, compound in 


Sear Thirtios, par.. 
















20,181 25 
Kew York City Bonds, par... 30,000 09 
rooklyn City Bonds, par 24,000 00 
Due by Agents........... 42,264 40 
jomme on Policies 133,181 27 
sptorect Receivable... 31,916 73 
Estate in Brooklyn 3,820 09 
Dore rred Premiums, net.......... 50,162 69 
Total........++++ weevcceecccccrscccce oes eseeeee 081,403,001 71 
LIABILITIES. 
AD losses known or reported and not. paid. . 4,500 00 
a0 cancbednenseeseseessee s 
Surplus, for dividend of 1865 
DAB iiccctoveccdssevescorccscssswscceceseceted 
DIRECTORS. 
PH _B. COLLINS CHARLES E. pad, 
8 AM, JOHN J. PH 
JAMES MARSH, CLINTON Gee 
'OHN J. WILLIAM B. BOL 
SAAC A. STORM, HANSON K. CORNING, 
HAS M. CONNOLLY. OHN ©. BALDWIN. 
THOMAS C. DOREM EDWARD MINTURN 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, pee tal Rb, 
WILSON G. AUNT, AMES G ALLATIA. 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, REMIAH if poprreon. 
W. R. VERMIL of ee EVE RIC 
WILLIAM TUCKE: pan | uM HALSTED, 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, m Rant Ww 
EDWARD 8. CLARK, APOLLOS R. WETMORE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, FREDERICK SHELD OR. 


zosurz B. COLLINS. President. 
q E GROOT, Actuary. 
TE, Secre retary. 


JAMES G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Beambner. 
Witiade “DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting 


J. B. GATES, General Agel a 8 STEW ART 
HENRY PE RRY, ALBE WiLL Olek AIWHIT 





BR, RENVILLE R. BENSON, CHAS: 
+HeH ALFRED PINNEY, 3. J. WHITNE 
aad WILLIAM B. WILSON, Local Agents im the City vet 
New York and Vicinity 
(oernaeraL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
\\ No. 102 Broapwar, 
Submits to the public for examination the fellowing 
statement of fts condition at the close of the year 1864: 


Cash Capital (paid in)...... : $500,000 60 
Sarplus.......+.++« Soadbvccoverséesceses evedeoee - 3,08 


$1,423,680 98 
$53,504 50 








ASSETS. 
GOB. cccctococcccccecersccecccsccceere esceccsece 
Loans on Stocks of Solvent institutions, worth 
over on demand).......... 217,980 08 


92,000 00 


$275,000 
Beal Estate, No. 102 Broadway and No. 1 Pine 
street, owned by the Company*............ 
Loans om Bonds and Mortgages, first. lien on 
Real Estate, worth over $900,000............ 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the Companyt.. 
Interest on Loans due and unpaid — 
except $490 prior to this date).............. oo 





' 
LIABILITIES. 





GEORGE T. HOPE, President 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Ass’t. Secretary. 


© Cost of property in gold. 
#The “ Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company” are 





ett d at below their present market 
value, to avoid the effect Of future fluctuations. 


QECURITY 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Wo, 31 PINE STREET. 


New Yor. 
Cash Capttal....--csecevceeeeceseeeeceserseersSl,000,000 09 
Ampots, Feb. 1, 1805..... ceemecccececcece coecee 1,602,800 24 


Ocean Marine (Cargo and Freight only), 
Transit, and Harbor Risks, 








bea bo a «oma NEWYORK. 














. = -peiieatiaala “ 
Insurance against Loss by fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and 
aE w Ww. Cc 
PHALANDER SHAW, Seqretary. "oe rosdant 


LAFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 112 anv 14 BROADWAY, 


"Recognizing the principle that the policy-holter has an 
equitable right te ali the tasurance he pays for,” oriyinated 
and adopted a new feature known as the 


TEN-YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


unéer which the insurer may CEASE PAYING WITHOUT 
FORFEITURE OF FAST PAYMENTS, and remains assured 
during fe for the proportionate sum of the amovnt origi- 
nally insured—a paid-up policy being granted, which, in 
all cases, largely exceeds the premiums paid. At the end of 
ten years the policy is entirely paid for, and ts thencc- 
forth 
A SOURCE OF INCOME WHILE LIVING. 

No argument of weight has ever been offered against 
Life Insurance, except the liability to forfeiture of the 
Policies by the non-payment of premiums, which has 
beeo fully obviated by the Ten-Year Non-Forfeiture Plan. 


DIVIDENDS 


m this Company are declared annually, and paid tn cash 
durirg the life of the insured. Some Companies pay 
dividends only at the death of the party insured ;*and, 
when it is considered thet the experience of all Compan- 
ies exhibits a large proportion of forfeited assurances, it 
is obvious that where dividends are added to the sum in- 
sured they become part of th: policy, and are liable] to 
forfeiture with it. Some Institutions allow the insured 
in lieu of their divvienas, a reduction of their annual 
premiom. The amount of reduction, however, is’ s0 
small, and the policy still lisble to forfeiture, no material 
benefit is conferred, except to parties who live ‘out! the 
usual! expectation of life. 

A Life Insurance Company should be so managed that 
all parties insuring therein should realize the full7benefit 
of every dollar paid In, and it is evident that the system 
of life-long payments, with the addition of dividends to 
the policies, more particularly benefits those only who 
continue to pay through life. 

The New York Life Insurance Company issues policies 
in all the different forms now used, but recommend per- 
sons about to insure to carefully examine their 


NON-FORFEATURE SYSTEM. 


Explanatory pamphiets furnished, free of charge. 


The following is a summary of the Company's business 
for the year 1864 : 





4,905 New Policies issued, Insuring.......... eee ee 13,147,558 
Income from Premiums and Interest......... $1,729,511 17 
Disbursements for Losses, Dividends and 

ID ndovcncyncoccesssueecendiuccoees 721.508 4 


Balance in favor of Policy Holders, who are the Oxty 
STOCKHOLDERS IN THE ComPany, and 
receive ALL rue Prorrts, 


OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JANUARY, 136% 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


TRUSCEES : 

MORR,, FRANELIN, President of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, President of the Metropolitan Bank. 

JOHN M. NIXON (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods), No. 45 
Warren street. 

DAVID DOWS Mavid Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), No, 
20 South street, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Union Bulldings,corner of William 
and Pine streets. 

JAMFS G. KING (Banker), No. 53 William street 

DANIEL S., MILLER (ate Davis, Miller & Co., Grocers). 

WILLIAM C. DUSENBE&RY (Real Estate Broker). 

SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 71 Wall street. 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland, No. 
liam st). 

JOHN L. ROGERS (late Wyeth, Rogers £ Co., Import- 
ers), 54 William street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), No. 2) Sonth street. 

DUDLEY B. FULLER (Iron), No. 189 Greenwich street. 

— DART(R. & N. Dart, Dry Goods), No. 28 War- 


#9 Wil- 


we. s. * APPLETON (Appleton & Co., Publishers), Sos. 
443 and 445 Broadway. 

ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brother, Stationers), 
Ne. 84 Leonard st. 

WILLIAM BARTON (Wm. Barton & Son), No. 43 Pine 
street. 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), No. 95 Front st. 

THOMAS SMULL (Thomas Smal! & Son), No. 76 Gold st. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, Banker, (Van Shaick Massett & 
Co.), 19 William st. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, Pres. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


Medical Examiners : 
CORNELIUS R. BOGART, M. D. 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D. 


yeas AND FIRE [NSUBANGE. 





METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OG, 


Ho. W8 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


CASH CAPITAL......0ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Assets, July let, 1865.......0+0++0000+-- $1,400,000 00 





Tails insares, at 
against ali MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
on CARGO or FREIGHT ; also against loss or damage by 
rr 


( PREMIUMS ARE PAID In Goxp, Lessus 
WILL BE PAID IN GOLD. 


rates of 


fhe Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, with 
out mourring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their op 
don, a libera! discount upon the premium. 


Al losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
eur Drvivenn declared January 10, 1886. 
FIFTY PER CFNT. 


. 
4AMES LORIMER GRARAM, Pree. 
ROBERTTM.*C. GRAHAM, Viee-Pres. 
EPWARD A. STANSBURY, 24 Vice#res. 
Joux ©. Goopaines, Secretary. 


JPET Chass FIRE INSURANCE, 
a@r ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. ~<28 
MARKET 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NO 3 WALL STREET, 
CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 


CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 
ABSTRACTOF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. Si, 1864 











TOTAL ASSETS..... «om $414,729 18. 
Viz.—Bonds and one 
earn 10,900 08 
on 
oF 
38 
6,786 26 


2 





NET SURPLUB..........-. seaeeeceeqeeee TOG TES 28 


This Company will continue, &s heretofore, to tasure . 
parties against 


respectable 
* DISASTER BY FIRE 
atfair and remunerating rates ; extending, sceording to 
the terms on its Policies, the advantage of the 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 


the excess will be appitied to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH 

tn the order of tts issue. 
gg The liberal and prompt 

Loss, WHEN FAIR AND SQUARE, is a specialty with 


adjustment of Claims fo 





OHARLSS H. RAYMOND, Bocretaay. 
BHBPPARD HOM ANS, Consulting Actuary. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M. D., Medical Examoaer 


Hon. ALEXANDE: 

Me. © RICHAED A. MoCURD 

vb ao hrensgeell of $200,000, all paid in 
and invested in U. 8. six per cent. gold-bearing stocks ; 
$100,000 being deposited with the State Superimtendent as 
. Simple mterest only is paid apon its capital. 
Alf profits are equitably divided among the policy-hold- 
ersand may be reserved as investments or used to re- 
duce premiums. 

Life, short-term, and endowment policies ar? also issued 
apon the most favorable terms. 

applications for insurance may be made through 

F. RATOHFORD STARR, No. 406 Walnut #., Philadet- 
phia, General Agent for Pennsylvania, Ohio, Marylaad, 
Delaware, and the Distriet of Columbia ; 

HARVEY B. MERRELL, Detroit, General Agent for 
Inaiana, Ulinois, Michigan, and other Northwestern 
tates : 


HENRY H. HYDE, Generali Agent for Boston. 
W. BH. VAN EVERY, Troy, General Agent for New 
York State. 

H. 8S. HOMANS, Genera! Agent for San Francisco, Cal- 
fornia. 

and through the lecal agents or at the office of the Com- 
pany. 

N. B.—Liberal and efficient agents will find em- 
ployment at itberal rates by application at the offiee of 
the Company or to the General Agents, 


CrrX= OF THE 
ATLANTIO 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yore, January %, 1865. 
fhe Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the follewing Statement of its affairs on the 
tist December, 1564. 
Premiums received on 1 ene Risks, fr 
let January pet fo 3st December, so $7,568,457 25 
Premiums on Pa Policies not marked off lst 








Jauuary, 1B64............. ove 2,007,306 1 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $9,965,771 86 


No Policies have been tasced upon Life Risks ; nor upon 

fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from ist January, 
to Sist December, 1864 


Lostés a Guriag the same 
al sticcsccmeccesonsevccces a $3,316,625 67 


Seturns_o{Premium: 
and Expenses...... * $1,518.299 6 


The Company bas the fo following Assets, vis 

nated States and State of New York Stock, 

. Bank, and other Stocks......... ... 

Loans secured by Stoeks, and nag 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mort 

Dividends on Stocks, néerest or B nd a ot 


Inte 
Mortg: sent oe other Lo: sundry note 
re-t otier claims “doe the 3 
Com x ey . 











Total Amonnt of Assets..... 


Bix per eent. interest on the onteianding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the potters thereof, or their legal 
ea on and after Tuesday the 7th of Febru- 
ary 


Aner rese reserving Three and One-half MiBion Deter 
issue of oe 


its, the outstanding certificates of the 
redeemed and paid tothe holders } Rerect, of 


ill be 
ingal re’ and r Tuesday the "th of 
next next, “aon wer which pate al a rest the reon will 
to be p the time of of pay- 
Per Cent. is declared on the net 


remiums of Company for the year endl 
Sist LU mber, 1864, for which certificates will be iieued 
and Tu of Ap 








eyo with pod vy 





anuary, 1865,........ $7,087,200 
oii os my 
By order o' 
Pe I i CHAPMAN, acting Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 
JO CHARLES DENIS 
ee iGore HENRY COIT 
Ww. ©. PICKERSG LEWIS CU 
CHARLES H. RUSSEL! LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WESTON, ROYAL PHELPS, 
SALEB TOW A P. PILLOT, 
ROY M. WILEY. DANIEL S. MILLER, 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, GEO. G. HOBSON, 
iy VID LANE, JAMES BBYC: 

M. STURGIS, Jn., ENRY K. BOGERT, 
WILLIAM DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILL J. HENRY BURGY, 
CORNELIUS aR A ©. A. HAND, 

BENS. M3 BABOOCK. BETOHER WEATRAY 
BD MINTURN GORDON W. BUBNHAM, 


Bb. B. 
FREDERI U NcRy, JAMES LOW, 
CK cua. hans 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H.H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 


Qrries 





COLUMBIAN (MARINE) INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


OORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREETS 


CASH CAPITAL, - ~- $8,500,000 


FROM STATEMENT FOR THE SEVENTH FISCAL 
YEAR,ENDING DECEMBER 31,1364. 


fotal Amount of Assets, January 1, 1865......$7,438,572 78 
Total Amoant of Premiums.........++++++++00+ 6,218,114 6 
Bxcess of Earned Premiums over Losses, ete.. 2,064,754 02 
d and 


Geserve for E Claims a 
other Contingencies.............+..+ 
Guaranteed Cash Dividend to Dealers (hold- 
tng certificates of same) on Paid Premrums 
earned during the year, whether loss has 
ACETUCH OF NOt......ccceeeececececsececerses 760,35489 
(nterest.on Scrip Issues of 1962 and 1863........ 6 per cent, 
Sorin Dividend to Dealers, on Earned Premi- 


Otvidend for the Year to Stockholders........31 per cent. 





1212 97 





Dealers with this company will be allowed the option 
(to be signified at the time of application for insurance) 
of recetving in lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, RE- 
TURNS IN CASH, by ofp 
paid and earned during the year. whether loss accrues or 
not, upon all new risks under the NEW YORK FORM 
OF POLICY, as follows : 

Ist. Upon all VOYAGE Risks upon CARGO, a retarn of 

t. 





fWENTY-FIVE per cen 

24. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a retarn of 
CWENTY per cent. 

84. Upon TIME Risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOY- 
AGE and TIME Risks upon HULLS, a return of TEN per 





above retarns IN GOLD. 


DIRBOTORS : 
Gpwirp Rows, Das's W. Texte, 
Daria. W. Lous, Joux D. Barus, 
@rorcs Mux, Cuas. Hiexor, 
Joux ATKINSOK, Ronant Bowrn, 
Twos. A. C. Coomans, Laweerce Mrers, 
Wx. &. Hatesr, 8 N. Denmcz, 
Taos. BaRnon, Mosse Manick, 
Rouaxp G. Mrrcusts, Dave J. Bur, 
aceenr G. Lax, Josurn MoRRisom, 
Guo. P. Desmon, Wu. H. Poruan, 
©. i. Nrms, B. C. Monnm, Jz., 
“. F. Menicx, Bena Nre, 
Wx. B. Ocpan, Hemer J. Cawuann, 
Joux ARMSTRONG. Taos. Loup, 
B. C. Mora, Pusstox H. Hopes, 
Qsvezw J. Ricn, 4. B. Gamwrm. 

B. OC. MORRIS, President. 
THOR. LORD, Vice-President. 


WM. M. WHITHREY, 24 Vice-Pres't and Macy 


Ns MANHATTAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANGE COMPANY, 





abled to offer superior advantages to 
‘Life policies are issued, payable in annual, or in ene, 
five, or ten annual, instalments ; also, en- 












to policy-holders entitled thereto, and a Semi-annaat 
Dividend of SIX PER CENT. in CASH to the stockholders, 
payable on demand ; and have resolved to pay an inter- 
est of SLX PER CENT. on all the outstanding Scrip en the 
(sth October next, at which time the Certificates (or the 
Serip of the presenttyear will be issued. 
This Company continues to take Risks onthe mest fa- 
vorable terms, and adjusts its losses with the same prompt- 
Gees and Hberaltty which has always characterized It 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
ZOPHAR MILLA, Vieo-President. 
sOEIN CO. MILLS, Secretary. 
New Yorn, August 12th, 1864, 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 135 BROADWAY. 


GASH CAPITAL...... 
ASSETS, Ist January, 1 
LIABILITIES........ 








Cash, Balance in Bank........... 


scccesecess SUSUR OT 
Bonds and Mortgages, a first tien on 
1,046,342 6@ 


real estate........... eecccecccese 
Loans on Stocks, payable ou ‘domand.. ° 
United States Stocks, (market value),.. 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, (mar. 
Bet valeed......cccssccsccee eccccccescces . 
Bank Stocks (market value), . 
Interest due on iat, January, 1365... 
nts ‘and in course of 



















Balance in bands o' 
aneniegen & Agents, on lst Jan- 
83,296 28 
Bills recat. able, or ‘Premioms ‘on Iniand 
Risks, alt} 30,767 36 
Gavan Stam+ on hand 150 
Other property, © 61465 
P 
inened at Ofice a ° oes 408 is 
Inland Balvages, e 4,500 «3 
amer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus. eo 73,387 50 
DORE .ncccccccnvecceccosscosecece w~ - $3,766,508 42 
LIABILITIES, 
Clete | — ian Outstanding on Ist Jan- 
copeces 677,mi @ 
Due Stock — Aa on acoount 2st Dividend tn 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice President. 
JOHN MoGEE, Secretary, 
J. H. WASHBURN Ass't Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NANCER. 

ON 18 GANGES pa NTIDOTE, Seek as =f. = — 
Pl K which has alre: prov 
in over five hundred cases, to be the most Jeoceasal 

treatment for cancer that been 








use of the knife, lo*s of blood, produ ing of pain, caustic 
burning, or affecting the soun: parts Office hours from 
94.M.to4P.m. No 736 Broadway. J.C DIXON, M.D. 


‘70 A MONTH—I WANT AGENTS 
everywhere, at $70 a month, expanses paid 
to sell Fifteen Ariicles, the best se’ selling ever offered. Fall 
particulars wee OTIS T. GARBY. Biddeford, Maine. 


USSIAN ELECTRO-MEDICAL LN- 
) STITUTION, No. 22 Greed and 29 ge w street, Del- 
monico’s Building, Rooms 20 and 21, New York oity. 








Electro-Medical treatment on acute and ehronte diseases 
of the Srp at and Eat Rheumatism, Stiffness of L) fal- 
mona! lsc aser 


m bs, 
cart, Liver, -— sore Faron complaint 





ont agent by which Selenite t men can eure OUD AND 
RONIC DISEASES. The above-named Instkation us 
under the management of well-qualitied Physicia whe 
have visited all the eon enon in Euro ond th 
Drs. TOM nd SE “ARDSON, 
They give consultations at their office from 11 a. m. to 3 P. 
™. daily (Sundays cxoepted), and RR. correspondence 
throughout the United § «and the 
XN. B.—TO THE aF¥ TFLICTED | When — Rave tried 
ee ag _ a success, ener ponept our offer. 
TERM: KEA ABLE. NO CURE, 
All jetters thoaia t be ‘adare assed to the emt, ‘or 8. RW: 
ARDs UN, No. 22 Broad st., Room No. 2), New ¥« ek Clty. 
\HE TRAVELER'S LUNCH-BAGQ 


PATENIED APRIL 18, 1865. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING IN SEPARATE COMPART- 
MENTS! 


HOME-FARE ON THE CARS! 


This invention exactly meets the wants of those who 
are sick of eating-house provisions and prices, and yet do 
not like to carry food in paper-parcels among their 
<a. It is in appearance a common railroad Dag The 

per part opens with jaws, and is designed for clothing. 
The i ¢ lower part (one-third o1 the whole), isa wooden 
covered unitormly with the upper part, ning 

athe al: d on the side and locking at the bottom. a otc 
within this isa tin box, divided into compartments for 
various eatables, and re epente oe x These 

ags are made in verious styles a 4, some of Ai 
are suitable for ladies traveling "with, mehilaren. 
knives and forks, napkins, ete., are furnished to eine 








cost prices. For sale by dealers general! For further 
information agaress the manufacture rs, Oneida Commu- 
nity, Oneida. oe , or the inventor, J. H. NOYES, No, 
835 Gronteny, i N. Y., Room 46. 

Y. MO 


e Cures Canker, Cleanses the Teeth. Sold by 
8. 


er id 
AILY'S VENTILATED TRUSS, IF 





ere a cure I have applied the Truss to 
shows five thoussnd a perso ns, many of whom have been 
perfeetiy relieved. F. DAILY, 1) Light street, Balti 
more. 
ie Firs CAN BE CURED1 
Ving becom: 
in = . thie terrible emuahedy inten a = Tainan adic, 


ea fi — for o — gl 0 Foye 

num mieroids & eur: ‘OM Oo wo wwent! ny-feuny 
standin . He Met vote fet bh adenine Ho: uae 
Hicits an ieectigetion of of his Claim to ry contttonen, 


Address all letters to Dr. V. B. LOCKROW, care of P, 
Drawer 121 Albany, N.Y. 


IX DOLLARS MADE aoe 50 
Se conte unt examine 
creat Oe une 


needed by everybody 2 2 ee 
FAIRBANK’S 





for 80 conta. that revalis for 
Chatham Sonuare. N. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No, 252 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE CITY HALL, 
CONSTITUTION WATER. 


CONSTITUTION WATER, the only known remedy fer 
Diabetes, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick 
Dust Deposit, and Mucuous or Milky Discharges, Irrita- 
tion of the Bladder, Inflammation of the Kidney, Catarra 


of the Bladder. 
access which has attended 





atl as a remed for the | . 
eu maladies above ment . 2 - 
8, IMPOTENCY, LOS8 OF MUSCULAR E n 
GY, PHYSICAL PROSTRATION INDIGESTION, and 
every disease any way connected with the disorder 


oper. 

of an should take the 
c Foesoe, if conactons | ATER, w' 23> down by ex- 
cess, weak by nature, or impaired by sickness, the un- 


ee — trembling vislin of densestion enti Go- 
jooping, e' 
mh “ca ins mand. whieh coonetrenk ie 
with a m' was 

or # it becomes bright and 


are you 
in the small of the back, and 
"Gonsbtaion Water’ will eve you Ube 


For sale by all Druggists, Price ¢h. 
W. H. GREGG, & O0., Proprictor, 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 
General Agents, No. 46 Cliff street, New York. 


A MONTH | — AGENTS 
arte "fcr fas Foray everywhere to eee 


ead ee 
or large 








‘ars sent SHAW & CLARK. Biddeford, Mano 
(Retabiiehed 1834.) 
yun WISE, WATCH-MAKER 

and , 383 Fulton stwect (opposite Clark 


Special attention to fine and intricate watch and dloak- 
work, and to adapting Pebble ana other lenses to aid the 
yimon. 








For and Tender or Tollet and 
Use. ouly by 
J. Cc. HULL'S SON, 
32 PaRK XY. 
Cpwante 96300 satel a 
MADE NEW—<A PAMPSH- 
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SSS eSEeS—eeS een | ett South FORE! 8 largely before he could get sufficiently | The c fo 
rtion of the people of Tennessee, GN NEWS. y could get sufficiently harge for carriage is 295f. 4%. per HE 
THE OLD ELM OF PITTSFIELD. r= and Virginia is very rapidly dri- —_— started to compete with the foreign maker. } ton. ” T 
Che Hadvependent. BY REV. J. L. CORNING. ving him to the conclusion that the black} |, | a... po ppl ante It is incredible that we shouldbe almost dae tiesidtieal cinta fe 
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fore political power is accorded to the for- | day she was et Valentia, (Ireland), with every- week in July have fallen off to less than 


stockings and gloves, but it is true that we 





THE MAINE LAW. 


LETTER OF REV. JOHN MARSH, D.D., TO 
REV. LEONARD BAOON, D.D. 


RevEREND AND Dear Sm: 

Ix the space occupied by a former letter, I 
might indeed have said all that the occa- 
sion—truly a great one, and exciting much 
emotion among good men--might seem to 
require. If I myself, with others thinking 
with me, understood you correctly, I do not 
know that there is anything more for me to 
say untjl you have answered my inquiry, 
ciz.: To what system you and your breth- 
ren will commit yourselves ; if not to pro- 
hibition, whether to no legislation or toa 
licence system? To this inquiry youas yet 
make no reply. And I shall cheerfully 
bide your time. 

I could wish that the readers of The Tr 
dependent could have had an opportunity 
of seeing whether your letter is any answer 
to mine by reading mine first. In so doing, 
they would have seen how I fell into an 
exror, if it was one, in extolling the result 
of the Maine Law; that it was from your 
own pen, when you acknowledged your 
mistake in opposing it, and publicly con- 
ceded that it was a governmental measure 
of political foresight and morality. On 
this testimony, together with that of Profes- 
sor Silliman and Gov. Dutton, it was sure- 
ly safe for me to rely, and I should have 
been happy to have had it submitted, before 
I was condemned as an enthusiast, to the 
readers of The Independent. 

Again. Had the readers of The Indepen- 
dent had an opportunity to read my letter 
before yours, they would have seen that 
there was never any fallacy in the phrase 
prohibition ; it was even a3 perfectly un- 
derstood by every farmer who ever voted 
for it against license as any the plainest 
Janguage of Abraham Lincoln; and when 
the Council heard your motion against 
their being committed to the principle of 
prohibition, there was not a man that 
guessed what was meant,more than there 
was afterward in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Association at Westfield, when they 
unanimously expressed their joy that it 
was on the statute-book, and their persua- 
sion that, by proper effort, it might be en- 
forced. Indeed, almost at once, before leav- 
img, they took occasion to say that they had 
no idea of committing themselves against 
prohibitory legislation, about which there 
was no fallacy to them. 

I stated clearly, and, if the publishers of 
Phe Independent will give me opportunity, I 
‘will state it again, that to such prohibition 
as you find in a license law every liquor- 
dealer in the land will give his assent. 
All the prohibitions in the most highly 
prized license-system will not dry up a 
Grop in the bucket or ocean of human 
misery flowing from the traffic in intoxi- 
eating drinks. What is it to the mother 
who has this morning written me, from 
New Haven, a letter in tears, asking me 
‘what can be done for her drunken son, that 
I shall tell her that the licensed vender was 
forbidden to sell to drunkards? Her son 
has, perhaps, been made a drunkard by 
that licensed vender, and now the broken" 
hearted mother asks the state for an asylum 
where she may put him out of the reach of 
the man forbidden to sell. 

In our view, a license is not a protection 

of the people, but is a protection of the 
vender. The people may, or should, be 
protected from sales by others ; but he has 
the horrid monopoly, and he cheerfully 
pays for it, and would pay double if you 
demanded it ; avd more, he obtains ease of 
conscience, for what in him is legally right 
cannot be mora¥ily wrong. It is the great- 
est of all fallacies that a license todo wrong 
is a protection to the people. The readers 
of The Independent would also have learned 
that in the general phrase prohibition and 
Maine Law we do not embrace every 
folly or unfortunate step which may 
be imputed to us; but whatever legisla- 
tion may seem wise, and feasible, and 
practical of this character which is pre- 
ventive, which says to the wicked man, 
Thou shalt do no wrong, do no murder, 
spread no snares, no traps to ruin others 
This you may call the ne plus ultra of legis- 
lation. So dof, for it is God’s legislation. 
And whether we or God can enforce it is 
not the question; God can and will, at some- 
time here or hereafter, punish the viola- 
tion. 

Once‘more. ad the readers of The In- 
dependent seen my letter, they would have 
seen that there was a full acknowledgment 
of a great reverse in temperance action ; 
but that I imputed it not to the fact that 
men were prevented unreasonably from 
tempting, seducing, and poisoning their 
fellow-men, but to the wickedness, and vio- 
lence, and political cunning of wicked men 
who would suffer no control ; and the want 
of power and vigor in good men, not so 
much in Massachusetts as in Connecticut 
and in New York, toward sustaining the 
law. But not, as you affirm, in sustaining 
total abstinence. No one affirmed that 
the law taught or compelled total absti- 
mence, though it was one of the charges of 
fs enemies that it must result in that; but 
that you should affirm that it result- 
ed in an indifference to it amazes me. 
As well say, as the wicked often do, that 
ministers and Christians, in a time of re- 
vivalor theological controversy or church 
extension, are neglectful of practical piety. 
Never, if my recollection and the printed 
pagesof my journal serve me, was practi- 
eal temperance and total abstinence more 
Mlevrishing than in those periods, though 
‘we were full of sorrow that we had not at 
an earlier day closed the grog-shops, those 
“outer chambers of hell,” as Judge Dag- 
gett calls them, and saved in total absti- 
mence more of our reformed men. 

Where your excellent Governor, who 

gave you-on that occasion (I thank him for 
it) his yiews of prohibition, as he had just 
witnessed its value at Washington, or his 
pastor, obtain the fruit of the vine for their 
divine ordinance, without a violation of hu- 
man law, is best known to them; but there 
are many pastors and churches who pro- 
eure it from the grape itself, as God has 
given it to them in rich abundance, and 
mot from the whisky-tub and the stores 
of men who soothe their consciences in a 
traffic for the church which brings many 
ef the baptized offspring to woe here and 
wee hereafter. 
the cause of temperance, amid a 
thousand youths consecrated to science, 
may have your strength, is the prayer of 
your Friend and Brother, 
JoHN Marsa. 

[Dr. Marsh, for reasons satisfactory to 
himeelf, chote to print his first letier in a 
pamphlet vather than in 7h¢ Independent. 

Dr. Bacon, on the fontrary, chose to speak 

thes * Columns ; but we do not ad- 
mit that in gi Ving place to Dr. Bacon’s 
letter we incur.*ed an to first 
print s pamphlet .Vready in wide circnla. 
tion. We shall do gen vee to Dr. 
Marsh if we give him * opportunity to 
be heard in reply to Dr. Bacou-—Ep. Ixpn- 


Norutne visible is left except the stump 
upon which I sit writing my Independent 
column. Just one year ago, July 25, 1864, 
at 6 o'clock P. M., the great trunk was 
felled to the earth, thé selectmen of the 
town and a great concourse of citizens be- 
ing present to witness the transaction. The 
burden of three hundred and forty years 
was upon its shoulders, and it tottered and 
trembled in the strong mountain winds like 
an old man with dim eyes and feeble knees. 
There was nothing hereabouts half so ven- 
erable as this dear old patriarch of the 
forest. I remember it as the chief wonder 
of the world in my childhood’s fancies. 
My first idea of sublimity was received un- 
der its shadow, and the memory of it is 
embalmed in affection as few memories are. 
A good many hundreds of my readers, I 
suspect, will thank me for my poor at- 
tempt to revive the visions of former days 
which are intimately associated with the 
dead monarch. 

In the early settlement of this sightly vil- 
lage, more than a century ago, this tree 
stood grandly lifting its head above all the 
surrounding forest. In laying out a plot of 
land for the first Congregational meeting- 
house, it was thought necessary to remove 
this goodly elm, and the axe had already 
made several gashes in its bark when Dr. 
Timothy Childs, father of Dr. Henry H. 
Childs, now a grand living human elm of 
eighty-three winters, importuned in behalf 
of the tree, and saved it to history. Thence- 
forward it became a geographical feature, 
and for a generation Pittsfield was known 
as “the place where the big elm grows.” 
It attained an altitude of one hundred and 
twenty-eight feet, and stood unique in 
comeliness, the pride of the village, and the 
admiration of all beholders. Its circumfer. 
ence at the butt was twenty-eight feet. 

I remember well that this tree was a ral- 
lying spot on all public occasions. Under 
its boughs were held catile-shows, Fourth 
of July celebrations, general trainings, and, 
in revolutionary times, Dr. Childs informs 
me that all the tories of the town were tried 
and punished in its presence. 

Here, also, numberless scenes of not so 
public a character have been transacted, of 
which there is no written record. I sup- 
pose this elm has heard more tender avow- 
als than any other tree the land over. It 
has stood sponsor for multitudes of plighted 
faiths, and from aloft looked down the long 
path of life as lovers went from beneath its 
shadow to keep troth or to break it. Like 
the hardy patriarchs in these mountain-airs, 
it had a green and grand old age. But at 
last decay began to write its deep lines on 
its brow. Again and again the lightning 
shivered a bough and marred its beauty, 
and at last a fiery bolt came crashing down 
almost to its very roots, cleaving a 
ghastly seam in its trunk. Then the 
villagers nursed it like a sick old 
man. They gave it cordials and tonics, 
and put plasters on its bleeding wounds. 
All availed little; death’s doom was 
written concerning it, and swaying and 
sighing in the wind, one bough after an- 
other falling off, it stood gaunt and bare, 
and seemed to covet death. It had lost the 
beauty of youth, and was ashamed, and said, 
“If youdo not cut me down, ye villagers, 
and hide my nakedness, I will tumble on 
you some day unawares.” And so the se- 
lectmen held solemn council, passed a vote 
of thanks to the patriarch for long and 
faithful service, and resolved, by summary 
surgery, to relieve him of the responsibility 
of suicide. And thus he died, and now 
nothing survives save this trunk, where I 
am sitting, the litter of decayed chips sur- 
rounding it, the mementoes in the curiosity- 
shops, canes, picture-frames, and the like, 
and the loving memories of the generation 
who saw the departed morarch in the pride 
and glory of his power. 

Mr. Buel, the accomplished photographer 
of the town, possessess the only negative of 
the old elm, and from this he reproduces a 
fine picture of the royal tree surrounded by 
its companions, which are mere pigmies by 
its side. 

My kind reader, I know not of what sort 
is your communion with trees, whether util- 
itarian and vulgar, or spiritual and refined. 
But I confess that I never see the trunk 
of a grand forest-king lying on the earth 
that I am not shamed at the fruitlessness of 
my life. This dear old patriarch, whose life 
is now but a sacred memory, was like the 
martyr apostle waiting for Nero’s sword in 
the Mamertine dungeon. He had “ finished 
bis course,” and so was ready for the 
stroke of death. You and I are God’s elms, 
and the swift years are bringing decay, and 
at last the fatal axe is at the root. When 
the tree totters to its fall, let all the angels 
hover gazing over it, and say, “ It grandly 
lived,” and so death shall be victory. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasurncron, July 31, 1865. 

Prep interest is felt here in the Ken- 
tucky election which occurs a few days 
hence. The private advices received are 
sanguine of the triumph of the loyal party. 
If Kentucky votes against sTavery and for 
the Constitutional Amendment, all contro- 
versy upon that subject will end. It is 
somewhat*amusing to read the speeches of 
some of the “ Republican” orators imported 
from the West and Northwest to aid in the 
exciting canvass. No body issurprised that 
Gen. Frank Blair should argue stoutly 
against negro suffrage. He hates radicalism 
and Mr. Chase, and very naturally has a 
kindly feeling for all persons who do the 
same. It is surprising, however, that so 
intelligent and able a Republican as Mr. 
Kasson, of Iowa, should inform the people 
of Kentucky that no respectable body of 
men at the North is in favor of insisting 
upon negro suffrage in the rebel states. 

Gen. Blair tells Kentuckians that there is 
a class of politicians who mean to force 
negro suffrage upon the rebel states, and 
that President Johnson is opposing their 
schemes. In short, -he asserts that the 
President is opposed to negro suffrage. He 
is right in one of his statements, wrong in 
the other. Itis dSubtless the determination 
of a large body of Congressmen not to ad- 
mit representatives and senators from states, 
(once in rebellion) which persist in retain- 
ing upon their statute-books the code of 
black laws which has been increasing in 
size and hideous wickedness for the last 
one hundred and fifty years. Abraham 
Lincoln abolished slavery in those states, and 
these Congressmen do not intend to leave 
three million of freedmen entirely to the 
mercy of their former masters. 

In his seeond assertion Gen. Blair does 
not speak “by authority.” The President 
has informed no man —not even a member 
of the Blair family—that he is opposed to 
negro suffrage ; but he has asserted in the 
presence of many Republicans his personal 
preference for universal suffrage. His po- 
sition is not dissimilar to that taken by Dr. 
Bushnell in New Haven last week. He is 
not clear in his own mind respecting the 
Proper method of attaining the desired 
result. Those who are intimate with him 











FENDENT.} 


mer rebels of that section. However this 
may be, it is certain that the President is 
not opposed to négro suffrage, and has 
authorized no man to say that he is. 
Montgomery Blair is making trouble 
again in Maryland. He is now acandidate 
for the House from the district represented 
by Mr. Harris in the last Congress. He 
takes it for granted that, afler the verdict 
of the Military Commission in Mr. Harris's 
case last summer, the House will expel 
him at once. He should not be too certain 
of that. The Senate expelled Bright of 
Indiana for treasonable conduct—and @ 
worse man was put in his place. It de- 
clared Breckinridge’s seat vacant—and got 
the garrulous and disloyal Garrett Davis 
in his stead. The House will deliberate 
before it ejects Harris to make room for 
Blair. 

The radicals of Maryland are undoubtedly 
in the majority of the Republican party in 
that state. Yet Blair and the conservatives 
demand the removal of radical office-hold- 
ersin Baltimore, simply because they are 
radicals, and the President has been tor- 
mented by rival delegations on the subject 
for weeks 

The President gives good evidence of his 
firm determination to protect the colored 
people, not only of the rebel states, but of 
Maryland and Kentucky. The orders of 
Mr. Stanton, Gen. Howard, and Gen. Pal- 
mer were authorized by the President, and 
meet with his approva!. He is determined 
that slaves in Kentucky shall not be op- 
pressed by their masters, and that the 
planters of Maryland shall treat the old 
men and women who were once their 
slaves with humanity. It is easy for intel- 
ligent people to judge a man who thus steps 
in between the lash of the master and its 
victim. Is it probable that he will side with 
rebel sympathizers on the great question of 
negro suffrage? His acts show that he is 
honestly as well as fearlessly endeavoring 
to do right. 

A number of prominent rebels are in 

Washington negotiating for a pardon. 
They generally talk very hopefully of the fa- 
ture, and are loyal here, however they may 
act when at home. - The President is slow 
in granting pardons, and in this he shows 
his wisdom. He is not ignorant of the 
alarming fact that a large number of the 
people of the states which rebelled against 
the Government are still rebellious, hating 
“the Union” as violently as they do the 
freedmen. It is sheer madness to commit 
the administration of the government of 
states to such men. 
Rumors of Oabinet changes are again 
plentiful. I doubt if one of them has a solid 
foundation. The stories respecting Mr. 
Seward’s intention to resign are told by 
persons who desire that he shall leave the 
Cabinet Mr. Stanton, too, will retain his 
present position for some time to come. It 
isexpected that next winter there will be 
at least two changes in the Cabinet, but not 
one till then. Mr. Harlan is presiding 
over the Interior Department in a way that 
is startling to evil-doers and most refresh- 
ing to honest men all over the country. 
Into this department .a large number of 
rebel-sympathizers, drones, and men of 
doubtful reputation, had crept, to the indig- 
nation of hundreds of honest and hard- 
working men in it. Harlan has already 
got rid of many persons of these classes, 
and if any are left they may as well prepare 
to follow their friends. 





—— 


D. W. B. 








General Helws. 


AFFAIRS IN THE SOUTH. 


GOVERNOR Parsons, of Alabama, has issued 
a proclamation, which shows what « terrible 
drain the war made upon the population and 
resources of that state. The governor esti- 
mates that one hundred and twenty-two thou- 
sand Alabamians engaged in the war, of whom 
seventy thousand are dead and disabied. 
Hence destitution reigns where once stood 
comfortable homes. He tells the people that 
slavery is dead, and that their true policy is 
to yield prompt obedience to the Government. 

In Virginia, the old secessionists are still very 
bitter. Atthe municipal election in Richmond 
last week, the secessionist ticket was elected 
throughout, including the mayor, late a rebel 
major, named Sturdivant. Most of the re- 
maining candidates elected had also been offi- 
cers in the rebel army. The next day after 
the election, General Terry declared it null 
and void by proclamation, and prohibited the 
officers from taking their seats. 

General Sheridan has re-organized the mili- 
tary division of the Southwest as follows: 

“LU The Department of Mississippi, Major General H. 
W. Slocum commanding, embracing the state of Mis~is- 
sippl . oo at Vicksbu 

“IL The epartment of Fiorida, Major-General J. G. 
Foster commanding, embracing the state of Florida 
headquarters at Taliahascec : 

“The Department ot Louisiana and Texas, Major-Gen- 


eral E. RK. 8. Canby commanding, embracing the states of 
Lout:iana and Texas, h “dquariers at New Urieans, 


La. 
“The headquarters Military Division of thi 
be at New Orleans, La ‘ ‘ seein 





A decision has been made in the case of the 
$5,000 bales of cotton captured at Savannah 
by General Sherman. Attorney-General Soeed 
decides that it is confiseated property, and 
that all claimants must appear before the 
Court of Claime. 

It is estimated that all the cotton in Texas 
does not exceed fifty thousand bales. The 
state is suffering from the outrages of ex-rebel 
soldiers. 

Business is gradually reviving in the Seuth- 
ern States. The mails for Georgia and Ala- 
bama now go regularly by way of Nashville. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


* 
EXCITING REPORTS FROM THE RIO GRANDE. 


We have singular rumors from the Rio 
Grande, to the effect that orders have been 
sent to Matamoras, by the imperial govern- 
ment of Mexico, to prepare for the reception 
at that point of 35,000 French, Austrian, and 
Algerian troops; that ill-feeling exists in con- 
sequence of the presence of our forces in 
Texas; and that General Brown had sent an 
Indiane regiment from Brownsville to aid 
Juarez, but that the order was countermanded 
by General Steele, the department commander. 

It is impossible to say how much of this 
; mass of alarming rumors is true. 


PIRACIES BY THE SHENANDOAH. 


The whaling bark Milo arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, July 20, with the crews of eight whalers 
destroyed by the rebel pirate Shenandoah in 
the Arctic seas. The report is that the Shenan- 
dosh was continuing the wholesale destruc- 
tion of whalers, and would probably soon 
destroy another ficet, numberi: sixty vessels. 
Her eommander was informed” of Lee’s sur- 
render and of the collapse of the rebellion; 
but did not believe it. He believed in Lin- 
coln’s assassination, for he expected it. The 
Shenandosh coaled last at Melbourne. She 
‘was manned by English and Irish sailors. 


SEVERE FIGHT WITH THE INDIANS. 


One thousand Cheyennes, Sioux, Arrapa- 
hoes, Blackfeet, — a few Camanches, Tt. 
4 tacked Platte Bridge Station, onthe 


tel bh 
road last week. The aa ‘numbered Ines 
than two hundred and fifty. The fight lasted 
two days, and resulted in a heavy loss to the 
Indians. The loss on our side was Lieutenant 
Collins and one enlisted man of the Eleventh 
Ohio awe killed, and thirty-four men 
wounded. The Indians retreated to the West, 
pores La telegraph poles and destroying 


A RIOT. ° 

The peaceful little little city of Hudson, N. 
Y., was invaded and sacked, July tes 
gang of rowdies who accompanied a t 
pany from ey Unprovoked assauits 





say that the rebellious conduct of a large 


S in readiness. The shore end of the ca- 
e 


deem aftached af the Valente station: 


A NEW NILE DISCOVERY. 


Mr. Baker, late the companion of Captain 
Speke, has discoveral the second source of 
the Nile. He writes: “After eighteen days’ 
march I reached the long wished for lake, 
about one hundred miles of M’rooli, at Vaco- 
via, in north latitude 1 deg., 14 min. In re- 
spect for the memory of our lamented prince 
I named it (subject to her Majesty’ permis- 
sion) the ‘ Albert Nyanza,’ as the second great 
source of the Nile—second, not in importance, 
but only in order, of discovery to the Victoria 
Nile-bead. The Wictoria and the Albert lakes 
are the indubitable parents of the river.” 


BARL RUSSZLL ON THE CESSATION OF THE WAR. 


Earl Russell had addressed the following 
letter to the British Minister at Washington: 


“ Her Majesty’s government never can admit that, in 
pre.evce of a x ae war which interrupted and destroyed 
atriendly am 


the normal 
relations of he two countries are practically returned to 
hey stood Mefore the civil war. 


4 KEW EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 


It is reported that France has re-opened ne- 
gotiations with the wers fora Huropean 
Congress, to revise the treaties of 1815, and ar- 
range the basis of a general disarmament. 


SANTA ANNA HEARD FROM. 


General Santa Anna has issued # manifesto, 
dated at St. Thomas, July 8, and addressed to 
his countrymen in Mexico, in which he de- 
nounces Maximilian’s usurpation in Mexico 
and the interference of Napoleon, and exhorts 
the Mexicans to resistance, declaring himself 
in favor of the republic. He says: 


“We thought that the Archduke Maximilian, of Aus- 
tria. would restore tons peace, and br has been the new 
elen ent of discord ; shat with wise laws Pe would enrich 
our treasas y, ond he has impoverished 1 (nan incredi- 
bie manner ; that he wou'd bring us happin’sa, and the 
mistoriunés are invumerable which. insoshort a time, he 
has heep: d upon the ruins of ensancuinea Mexico ; thar, 
in fine, he would be consist nt in bis primcioles and 
promises. and he accepred the vivws of Pre sident Juarez 
in all that related to reform, at the same time that ne 
pers cut s him and gives him war to the knife | 





“European auventurers tormed his guard of honor 
The Frenen Bavonets ar: the foundation of his throne,and 
in the meant me. +0 many see themselv-s comdemned 
to obliv en, to the contempt of the veterans of indepen- 
dence. once the giory of our na‘ion, ard now objects of 

Such in- 


d: rision aud mockery tor the foreiun so! diery 
sults cannot be tolereted any longer. The hour has come 
in which we shonid e> term from the sacred soil of 
the free the farcice] rabbl- who profane the land wi.b | 
thear feet, and insult us with their presence.” | 


SPAIN AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tn the Spanish senate, on the 7th inst., Mar- 
thal O’Donnell, replying to a question put by 
the Marquis of Manzanedo on the eubject 
of the slave trade in Cuba, said: “The gov- | 
ernment have determined that the slave trade 
shall cease, since this is a matter affecting the 
bonor of the Spanish nation and the tranquil- 
ity of the colony; and, if the present law be | 
insufficient, another bill will in due time be | 
submitted to the legislative body to attain the | 
end in view. | 


THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS, 


Up to the evening of the 14th instant, the | 
number of Parliamentary contests completed 
in Englend was 421. Of these the Liberals 
had 263 seats, and the conservatives 158, Com- | 
pared with the last Parliament, the Liberals, 
according to the calculations of the Times, | 
have lost 26 and have gained 35 seats; so that 
the net gain to the government thus far has 
been nine. Later returns show gains of 18 
members for the Liberals. Mr. Gladstone was 
defeated at Oxford. 





Commercial and Financial, | 





PROTECTION. 


During the past four years we have 
heard very little from the organs of the 
British free trade party in this country 
against the principle of protection to our 
home manufactures. It would have been 
s0 manifestly unpatriotic and incongruous 
to denounce the very means on which we 


ing a time of war that nobody had the 
courage to attempt it ; but with the subsi- 
dence of the war, and the prospect of a 
re-admission of the planting interests of 
the South into Congress, the old foes of our 
manufacturing interests, or the friends of 
the English manufacturers, as the cace may 
be, have taken fresh heart, and we discover 
a good many indications that there will be 
an attempt made in the next Congress to 
break down our manufacturing interests 
by a reduction of cur tariff. We do not 
apprehend any immediate danger from 
such an attempt, except what will rise from 
the useless discussion of an impracticable 
object, and the effect which the uncertain- 
ty of a continuance of our present tariff 
will have in preventing the commencement 
of new manufacturing enterprises. The 
opponents of a protective tariff do not open- 
ly profess themselves inimical to Ameri- 

can manufactures, for that would be next 

door to treason; but they profess to be- 

lieve that our manufacturing interests 

would thrive better without protection 

than they do with it, at the same time that 
they claim that our manufacturers are 

growing enormously rich by virtue of the 
tax imposed on foreign goods. They pre- 
tend to believe that, without any tax at all, 
our manufacturers would be more numer- 

ous ; and they have no better argument to 

offer in support of their theory than the ex- 

ample of England, where every kind of 
manufacturing industry was protected by 
a tariff that was essentially prohibitory, 

until it became so firmly established that it 
no longer needed protection. The argu- 
ments which our free-traders put forth in 
favor of these theories might be used with 
jast as much force in favor of a monarchi- 
cal form of government, or an establish- 
ed church. They might argue, from 
the exhibit of Mr. Gladstone’s last 
budget, that these British institutions 
are more beneficial than republican institu- 
tions like ours, with just as much force as to 

attempt to prove the superiority of British 

free trade over our own system. The con- 

ditions of the two countries are wholly 
different. The Cobdens and Mills of En- 

gland insist that we are half a century be- 
hind them in our political-economical 
ideas, which, to a certain extent, is undoubt- 
edly true ; but it must be remembered that 

our manufacturing is also half a century 

behind theirs. A glance at the table of our 
exports for the last month will show that 
we export next to nothing on which skilled 
intelligent labor hes been bestowed. We 
are not a great way in advance of a barbar- 
ous tribe in the character of our exports. 

Nine tenths of our exports are composed of 
crude materials, in the roughest condition, 
which, after being transformed into objects 
of refined use, we re-import at an immensely 
enhanced value. the difference going into 
the pockets of foreign manufacturers, en- 
riching English nobles, French artists, and 
German princes. Two-thirds of the hosi- 
ery we wear, for example, which has been 
made outof our own cotton, is manufac- 
tured in the interior of Germany. We not 
only send over the cotton, in its raw state, to 
be made into hosiery and laces for our use, 
but we send over corn and pork to feed the 
people who manufacture them for us. We 
then bring it back, and, after subjecting it 
to a duty of thirty-five per cent., paying the 
costs of three transportutions across the 
Atlantic, and leaving a profit to the manu- 
facturer abroad, besides paying @ heavy 
tax to the government whence we import 
it, we are still unable to compete with it in 
Price. And why? Because the duty is 
not sufficiently high to enable any manu- 
facturer to begin the business of making 





hosiery without a certainty of losing 


, ae “en the South went into re- 


bellion, they at once discovered what a 
terrible mistake they had made in discour- 
aging domestic manufactures, and at once 
set about correcting their blunder. Bat it 
was too late, and they learned how impos- 
sible it was for a people to maintain their 
independence who depended upon foreign- 
ers to supply them with the commor nec- 


essaries of life. 


The free traders of the 


North are now looking for aid to carry out 
their measures to those very men of the 
South who have had so bitter an experience 
of the fallacies of their doctrines. But we 
doubt very much whether there be a single 
free trader left in the late rebel states. 
When John Quincy Adams was President, 
the whole congressional delegation of South 
Carolina came to Washington, one season, 
dressed in home-spun as 4 testimonial in 
favor of protection to home manufactures, 
and we expect to see them doing so again 
when the opportunity shall be offered 
them. 


relied for support to our national life dur- | 








MONEY MARKET. 


THERE is an increased demand for 


money, which is loaned at 6 a7 per cent. on 
call. 
crease of $618,386 in loans, a decrease 8f 
$7,028,419 im the deposits, a decrease of 
$5,799,447 in legal tenders, with an increase 
of $440,252 in gold. 

has been much excited. 


The city bank returns show a de- 


The gold market 
The speculative 


holders have succeeded in ruising the 


price ; which on Monday closel at $144, 
which appears very strong. Foreign Ex- 
change is abundant. Sterling bankers sixty- 
day bills are 108 1-28 108 3-4 per cent.,a 
low rate, and indicating a supply of bills 
| greater than the demand. 


The national curreocy bank issues keep 


| increasing. The receipts at custom are in- 
| creasing. Last month they amounted to 
| $9,908,190 66 against only $3,641,301 76 in 
| July 


1864. The importations 
week ending July 28, amounted to 
$4,267,329. Exports of produce $2,947,344, 
and of specie $180,715. The stock market 
evinces strength and coafidence in the im- 
mediate future. 

Prices were buoyant all last week, but on 
Monday opened with some decline, caused 
by the bank statement, and Government 
stocks are very steady. The belief in 
stock circles seems to be that there will be 
a continuance of bank inflation, large and 
still increasing issues of bank notes, and a 
consequent increase of bank loans, which 
will stimulate speculation, and bring still 
higher prices round. The exhaustion of 


for the 


| the 7-30 per cent. treasury notes is leading 


to the diminution of the Government bal- 


| ances in the national banks. The public 


revenue is, however, very productive just 
now, and will serve the treasury well in 
the present month, though new loans are 
unavailable until Congress meets again. 





COMMERCIAL ITEMS. 

TuE late Commercial Convention at De- 
troit was not a very successful affair, but it 
seems to have awakened a desire for an- 
other convention of a similar character 
farther west. The St. Louis Republican 
says: 

“The project which was organized a few 
weeks ago, at a meeting of public spirited 

rentlemen, at the Lindell Hotel—that of 

olding a Commercial Convention in this 
city early in October next—we are glad to 
see is attracting the attention which its im- 
ortance demands. It not only elicits the 

eartiest = o* support among mer- 
chants and manufacturers in our midst, but 
is awakening an interest in other commu- 
vities, whose locatiops are such as to give 
them any sympathies with ourselves in the 
way of trade. This is particularly re- 
marked of Jowa, Minnesota, and other sec- 
tions of the Northwest. Many of the news- 
papers published in those States have re- 
ferred to the project in terms of decided 
approval, and are seconding it with most 
liberal and appreciative zeal.” 

It must be particularly gratifying 10 good 
Union men to learn that the largest income 
tax is paid in every section of the country 
almost uniformly by radical Republicans. 
In Michigan, for instance, that steady rad- 
ical, Senator Chandler, pays the largest in- 
come tax of any man in the State. 


—John Purdue, of Indianapolis, reports 
an income for last year of one hundred and 
seven thousand dollars—the largest income 
in that city. Mr. Purdue was formerly a 
citizen of Ohio, and taught school in Plain 
township for ten dollars a month! When 
he first went into that township he was 
considered so poor that it was feared he 
might become a charge thereon, and was 
“ warned out” of it under the provisions of 
a law of Ohio. He sent a regiment to the 
war at bis own expense, and was one of the 
most zealous Union men in his state. 


—The Chicago 7’ribune publishes a list 
of the names of three hundred citizens 
of Chicago whoce annual incomes exceed 
twenty thousand dollars, and there are ten 
whose annual revenues exceed one hund- 
red thousand dollars. 


—The income of John J. Rowe, pork 
packer, of St. Louis, is $471,000, and that of 
Ames & Brother, pork packers and provis- 
ion dealers, is $700,000. 


—Among the new national banks author- 
ized last week was the National Union 
Bank of Maryland, at Baltimore. 


—The total number of national banks 
now doing business throughout the country 
is 1,494, with a total circulation of $161,- 
196,880. The amount of currency issued 
last week was $8,289,165. 


—A correspondent of the 7'ribune, writ- 
ing from Illinois, most aptly remarks, “No 
people can be wealthy unless they manu- 
facture. An agricultural people necessari- 
ly must be poor. It always was 80, it is 80 
the world around. If we could retain in 
the West what it costs to ship our grain 
and stock East, it would clothe us. In a 
few years it would make us rich. 


—The Chicago Republican says: “The 
cultlvation of the sugar beet in this state 
opens up to Jilinoisa source of industry 
and wealth, we will venture to say, unsur- 
passed by any other branch of agriculture, 
besides giving employment to a large num- 
ber of mechanics, and thus creating, here 
at home, a market for our surplus agricul- 
tural products. 


—The receipts from internal revenue for 
July foot up the sum of $20,000,000. No 
such amount has been received from this 
source of revenue the present year. It is 
estimated that the receipts for the next two 
months will be about $60,000,000, or about 
$1,000,000 per day. 

—The Cooperstown (N. Y.) Journal says 


that the reports from all partsof the hop 
district are generally unfavorable. 


—The board of directors of the Southern 
railway of France, in a notice recently pub- 
lished, mentions a curious fact—that vege 
tables are sent from Madrid to Paris, a dis 
tance of more than nine hundred miles. 


$150,000 per day, and the Customs receipts 
run to nearly $500,000 per day, the accu- 
mulation of gold in the Government coffers 
must continue, unless the Secretary should 
conclude to dispose of part of his present 
large and idle surplus. There is no eon- 
siderable sum of gold interest to be paid 
out in regular course until the 1st of No- 
vember, except two or three millions at 
New York in September on the 10-40 loan, 
and one or two millions on the same at the 
other offices. The Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry may, if he should think proper, antici- 
pate the payment of gold interest a twelve 
month. 


—The Treasury Office at New York en- 
tered upon the calendar year 1965, January 
1, with gold and silver balances to the 
amount of $10,494,258. It entered upon 
the new fiscal year 1866 on ist July 1865 
(inst.,) with gold and silver balances to the 
amount of $28,589,128. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tr» DB has become unsettled. A great 
deal of fear or uncertainty prevails about 
the future, and buyers are moretimid. The 
course of the gold market is uncertain in 
the views of dealers who fear a great 
deal of evil therefrom. A redaction ob- 
tained in the market for heavy brown 
sheetings. The demand fell off, and stock 
increased. Prices areirregular. Bleached 
goods are, however. firm and active. 
Prints also have accumulated in ware- 
house, owing to the temporary lull in the 
demand. Some large lots have been sold at 
a concession in price of 2 a 3 cents, but 
the decline is not general, and desirable 
styles are firm. Drills are quiet with an 
increasing stock. Stripes are in moderate 
demand. Canton flannels are scarce and 
wanted. Denims are in steady demand. In 
delaines there is a brisk business astir. Many 
choice styles are scarce. Prices are steady. 
Shawls are active and firm. There is more 
inquiry for broadcloths at well maintained 
prices. The demand for heavy fancy 
cassjmeres has improved. Some styles are 
higher by 121-2 cents a yard. Both all 
wool and silk mixtures are in brisk de- 
mand. Fine cassimeres are active, but low 
and medium grades are without inquiry. 
Flannels are active with a light stock and 
firm prices with an upward tendency. 
Blankets are active and buoyant. Import- 
ed goods are very active. Importations 
are increasing, and all desirable fabrics sell 
quickly. The stock of dress fabrics is be- 
low the demand. Italian cloths of all 
grades, plain and colored alpacas and co- 
burgs are all in great request, with ascanty 
supply. Merinos and continental dress- 
goods are much wanted. Woolens are in 
request by the clothing trade. Beavers 
and English whitneys are in great demand. 
All fancy coatings are brisk. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


({MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Weprespay Everine, Ang. 2 





ng. 

The following are the wholesale net cash prices of a} 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold in the New 
York market It ts confidently believed that this weekly 


information, specially reported to Tae LypErenpent, (anc 
more pertectly than to any other newspaper in the city le 


ta worth, to every dry goods merchant, ter the 
p2ription price of the parre ” ate 
Phikts 
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* American..... 29 
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wae eece 44 4 |; “ Water Fronté4 36 
HilisS@inpeMidem44 42 | Waltham, X....... . 854, 
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Manchester......css00+0+ 31 | PALIN ..cccccesess soveedl 
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Hamilton............-- 45 | Nashua. A...............0 
Baumkeag.... 42%; | Franklin, A..............38 
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Howrs & Macy, Banxens, 80 Wali 
street, New York. (Formerly officers o/ 
the Park Bank.) Four PER CENT. INTER 





BST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

Persons opening accounts may deposi! 
and draw as they please, the same as with 
the City Banks, and will be allowed interest 
on their daily balance at 4 per cent. 

Collections made upon any part of the 
United States or Canada. 

Orders for the purchase or sale of the va 
rious issues of Government and other 
Stocks, Bonds, and Gold promptly executed 
for the usual commission. 





ue AUGUST NUMBER OF 
HOURS AT HOME 


CONTAINS 
The opening chapters of the » EW SERIAL, 
GEOFFREY, THE LOLLARD. 
With an fltustration (“tur cuerce Urpse GrovED,”) 
by THOMAS NAST. 
THE GIRDLE ROUND THE WORLD, 
WITH AN os TELEGRAPHIC 


ASPECTS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, By 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 


ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 











“NAPOLEON A MYTH.” A " Dr. J. 
P. Tuoxrson. THE OUTSID! b Prof. 
Ursox, of Hamilten College. CATHARINE OF GENOA 
By Dr. F. D. Howrmarton. ups BARD WINSLOW. 
By Ray Patxer. D.D. FE OF GICERO. Prof. 
Noam Porree, Yale Col oT. ANTHONY OF EGYPT. 
By Dr. Scnarr. OLE Soun tHE CA B 
Dr. Pesce. SHRT RMONS To dE 
TEACHERS. Rey. ©. 8. Rosurson. aNcE 
OF TRUTE. DUSSELDORF ACADEKY, and other 
sketches, stories, poems, ete. 





copies fer $15. Clubs of ten or more, cash, $3 58. 
C. SCRIBNER & UO., New York. 





on 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATRs, 


NO. % BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM ©. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENY, 
HENRY B. RYDE, Vi08-P RESIDENT, 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Acrvary. 


THE EQUITABLE 
OFFERS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES TQ 
PERSONS ABOUT ASSURING. 


THE RATIO OF BXPENDITURE TO 
INCOME IS LESS THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER CASH 
COMPANY IN THR 
UNITED STATES. 

The INCOME is larger than that of any other CASH 

COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES, save one. 


No Company ever organized in this country, or in 
Europe, has met with such EXTRAORDINARY SUC- 
CESS in the same period after its formation. 


The Board of Directors have authorized the issuing of 
Policies to the amount of $20,000 upon selected lives. 


Policies issued by this Society are indisputable on ace 
count of suicide after the first two years. 

The last dividend of this Society was deciared January 
1, 1865, and the surplus premiums so applied, the policies 
were in some Cases more than doubled, or the premiems 
reduced more than 50 per cent., thus giving to thelr 
policy-holders all the advaniages of the cash and note 
plans. 

Pereons desiring to connect themselves with this Oom « 
pany are invited to communicate with the officers, wheg 


liberal arrangements will be made 


Ww KNABE & CO, _ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Every instrument warranted for five years 
Certificates of excellence from 
THALBERG, GOTTSCHALK, 
TER, 


&TRAKORCH, G. 84% 
and other le ding artista 
A fall assortment of the above celebrated inetruments of 
JULIUS BAUER &CO.’S 
WAREROOMS, No. 650 RROADWAY, N. ¥ 
QCHOOLEY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
‘ 
AMERICAN KITCHENERS— RANGES, 
BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, 
BOYNTON’S FURNACES, ETO, 
Manutactured and sold by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & O0., 
No. 2% Water st., near Beekman, N. Y. 


ENEDICT’S TIME 


” 
171 BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 





TO SOLDIERS. 


AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES 

Let eve soldier, before he returns home, provide 
himself wit nan AMERICAN WATOH ; no better use can 
be made of moncy than to invest it in one of these dura- 
ble and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property 
that constantly rewarns good interest, and its mons? 
value is 80 well known thata pocket-full of silver do 
lare wouldn't be as useful 

Yor sale and warranted by 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 


Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the 
American (Waltham) Watches, 
17) Broadway, cor. Cortandt St. 


Cums KIRTLAND & CO., 





Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


CLOTHING, 


No. 40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE 


AND VERY COMPLETE 8TOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 


OF ALL GRADES, 
EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW PRICED GOODS 

Having made extensive purchases at a time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a poal- 
tion to supply our customers upon the most favorable 
and advantageous terms. 

Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and dealers generally wif 
find it to their advantace to calland examine onr stock 
before purchasing 

Particalar attention paid to the execution of orders 
SAM’L CARTER, 
JOHN RObE, 


WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
CHAS. B. PEET. 
JO4N H. WERTS, Special 
Be4e" JRY’S PIANOS 
THE BEST. 


One that will last a lite-\ime, seven First Premiems in 





tour weeks, two gold ard one silver medal tate 
Fairs and the Americen Institute decide that Wm. B. 
bradbary's new-scale piano-jortes are “ Tas Barr.” They 
“Eacel al. others in the essentials of a perfect pispo 


forte,” viz.,in ‘Tone, touch, power, and in thorough 
workmanship.” 


“They are the best square pianc-fortes I have ever 
plaved upon.”’—Harry SanDERsON. 

“ They are very superior instrume nta.""—Gorrsen4, 

“ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. Berge, 

Call or send for circulars with Ulustrations and testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 & 427 Broome #t., N. Y. 





\ARRIAGES. 


© Immense Stock now !n the Three Large Ware- 
rooms, covering an area of 15,000 square feet—entram 
Ko. 450 Broadway and No. 16 Crosby street—being the 
largest asrortment of Carriages ever offered in New 
York, will now be sold at greatly redaced prices. 

HARAESS, SLEIGHS, BELLA, Ero. 
AD assortment always on hand. 

4 WITTY, No. 480 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





pasion ORGANS. 


The latest improvement and most desirable parlor ip- 
stroment made. Onvurcn Oncas HaRmonrums, pro~ 
Bounced by leading to be qaaled. Son00L 
Onecare, a powerful, compact, and durable instrument 
for scheols, ete. MeLoppons, the largest and dest assort- 
ment in the country. N. B.—Dlustrated eireulars and 
price-lists sent by mai). Manufactured by CARHARTT, 
NEEDHAM, & ©0., No. 97 East Twenty-third st, ¥. Y. 











ARTIN LUTHER ONCE THOUGHT 


ber, threw an 
he saw the devil in hie chamber, & Te 


5 they 
AYER’S PILLS te exorcwe all the devils that come 
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PixsaPrLe CIDER. 


DR. TALBOT’S CONCENTRATED 


MEDICAL PINEAPPLE CIDER 


will cure you if youare sick ; and if you are well wil 
prevent sickness. See lovg advertisement tp Indeper 


on. sample bottle mailed free, on receipt of 30 cents foe 


postage. 
B. T.BABBITT, 








64 te 74 Washington stucet ¥. 3 
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Spec 
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